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The Editor’s Notebook 


“vopay, in the clash of two vast fanatical ma- 
terialisms, both believing in mass production 
and mass thinking, both drunk with doctrines 
and power, what path of salvation is left to a 
proud soul, except that of pure art?”’ So speaks 
ALBERT GUFRARD in urging a fresh look at a 
familiar phrase, “Art for Art’s Sake” —a phrase 
he finds full of meanings for the present-day 
world. Mr. Guérard’s essay, representing his 
recent thinking on a topic he treated in book 
form (under the same title) in 1936, was in 
its original version a lecture delivered at the 
Fri¢k Collection in New York. 

One of SWR’s longest-term contributors 
(his first appearance in these pages was as far 
back as 1916), Albert Guérard this year rounds 
out half a century of teaching, first in his na- 
tive France and, since 1906, in America: 
mostly at Stanford but including an eleven-year 
stint (1913-24) at Rice Institute and a post- 
retirement assignment the past three years at 
Brandeis University (with additional lectures 
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at Harvard, Radcliffe, and the New School). 
Never restricting himself to his principal fieid 
of French culture and civilization, Mr. Guérard 
has in a score of books and numerous magazine 
articles written trenchantly on international 
languages, world government, and a host of 
other subjects including the present danger to 
freedom in the United States (“The Coming 
Victory of Liberty,” SWR Autumn 1951). 
His most recent books have been the first two 
volumes of an autobiographical trilogy, Per- 
sonal Equation and Education of a Humanist; 
the concluding volume, tentatively titled Bot- 
tle in the Sea, will serve in a sense to bring Mr. 
Guérard’s distinguished writing career to full 
circle, for it is largely a sequel to his initial 
publication of forty years ago, French Prophets 
of Yesterday. 

Like Albert Guérard, CHARLES I, GLICKSBERG 
is preoccupied with the broad view, the major 
trend, in his commentary on “The Lost Gen- 
eration of Literature,” an essay not unrelated 
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to the author’s earlier SWR writings on anti- 
utopianism and the problem of evil in litera- 
ture. A member of the English faculties of 
Brooklyn College and the New School, Mr. 
Glicksberg has examined many facets of liter- 
ary criticism for journals here and abroad; last 
year he compiled a volume of American Lit- 
erary Criticism 1900-1950. As a teacher of 
creative writing he has edited two volumes of 
short stories growing out of his courses at the 
New School, American Vanguard 1950 and 
(in collaboration with Brom Weber) Ameri- 
can Vanguard 1953, 


FROM GENERAL to specific: three critics in this 
issue of SWR, our fifth “annual literary num- 
ber,” examine the careers of two American 
writers who were primarily poets, and one Brit- 
ish author who was a teller of tales. Katherine 
Mansfield has been a subject of study and dis- 
cussion over a number of years for PAUL DIN- 
KINS of the Texas Christian University English 
staff; Mr. Dinkins plans to continue his research 
next year at Oxford, where he will be working 
on a Ford Foundation fellowship. Presently 
concluding a year in Bordeaux on a Fulbright 
fellowship is Ohio State’s JOHN T. FLANAGAN, 
sometime member of the Southern Methodist 
University English faculty. “The Spoon River 
Poet” is latest in his SWR series on midwestern 
writers which has covered Anderson, Dreiser, 
Lewis, and “Literary Protest in the Midwest.” 
NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR of Santa Barbara, 
California, who has appeared in SWR as both 
poet and essayist, now pays tribute to the late 
John Gould Fletcher, at one time a contribut- 
ing editor of this magazine. 

MARGARET L. HARTLEY of the SWR staff 
has followed the field of science fiction from 
the old mechanistic “Buck Rogers’’ days to its 
present stage of maturity as a legitimate genre 
of imaginative literature, encompassing all 
areas of human problems. JOHN ROSEN FIELD of 
the Dallas News, an SWR contributing editor, 
ties in with this issue’s “literary” theme in his 
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regular Resident Arts essay by examining the 
whys and wherefores of the amusements-editor 
profession as it has developed in recent years— 
a development, we might point out, stimulated 
no end by his example. 

Two successful writers of fiction turn at- 
tention to their own creative techniques as re- 
lated to the problem of communication with 
readers and the reactions of critics. LEONARD 
CASPER saw his initial fictional effort in print 
in SWR just ten years ago; since then he’s had 
nearly a story a year in these pages, one of them 
(“Sense of Direction”) being reprinted in both 
of the standard annual anthologies of best 
American short stories and also in the New 
York Post, and the most recent (“Deep Coun- 
try Part”) showing up this spring in the col- 
lection of Stanford Short Stories 1953 (the 
author was a Stanford fellow in creative writ- 
ing for 1951-52). Mr. Casper taught English 
at Cornell the past year, while completing work 
on the Ph.D.; his plans for the immediate fu- 
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ture involve a journey to the far Pacific. 
GEORGE WILLIAMS has taught English and crea- 
tive writing at Rice Institute for a good many 
years but only recently got around to practic- 
ing what he preaches—and with spectacular 
success: The Blind Bull, published in the spring 
of 1952, last November got the Texas Insti- 
tute of Letters—McMurray Bookshop award 
for the “best Texas first novel of the year,” a 
prize incidentally won in earlier years by two 
former students of Mr. Williams at Rice, 
David Westheimer (Summer on the Water) 
and William Goyen (The House of Breath). 
Mr. Williams’ SWR essay was developed from 
a talk he delivered at the Institute of Letters 
1952 meeting. 


FROM CRITICAL to creative: the two fictional 
items in this issue are by writers long familiar 
to SWR readers. WILLIAM GoYEN’s “The En- 
chanted Nurse” is a section, slightly adapted, 
from his recently-completed new novel, “Half 
a Look of Cain”—a section which, the author 
points out, is not a whole in itself, but rather 
“portends” the whole: “My work, whatever 
it is I do, is a shaping of patterns . . . and beyond 
that I do not know whether this work is and 
has been ‘stories’ or ‘novels’ or whatever... I 
should like the whole to be like the patterns 
upon water because there has been a deep dis- 
turbance below.” Since last fall Mr. Goyen has 
been living at El Prado, near Taos in New Mex- 
ico; he is now working on a dramatic version 
of his first novel, The House of Breath. paviw 
CORNEL DEJONG’s most recent book is a novel, 
Two Sofas in the Parlor, published last year; 
two portions had earlier appeared as stories in 
SWR, which also has presented Mr. DeJong’s 
verse from time to time. Now a resident of 
West Barrington, Rhode Island, Mr. DeJong 
spent his first thirteen years in Holland, a fact 
which not unnaturally flavors much of his 
writing including “I Have a Brother.” 
Versatile poet-critic WILLIAM BURFORD of 
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Mexican Mind 
A Study In Recent Mexican Thought 
By Patrick Romanell 


This “intellectual citizen of Mexico” sees 
recent Mexican Philosophy as having 
attained full status of independence. 
Professor Romanell examines the work 
of modern Mexican thinkers and shows 
their influence on the social and political 
life of their country. 
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$1.00 per copy 


the $.M.U. English staff was one of three win- 
ners of a recent national competition for poets 
under the age of thirty, sponsored by the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance. He is to be “profiled” as 
one of a group of the country’s leading 
younger poets in a forthcoming issue of Mad- 
emoiselle. On the critic side, Mr. Burford in- 


Cover 


“Western Landscape,” oil painting 
by Everett Spruce of the University of 
Texas art faculty, won the $500 first 
prize at the Texas Fine Arts Festival in 
Austin last April, and is now a part of 
the Texas Fine Arts Association’s per- 
manent collection. A frequent national 
prizewinner, Mr. Spruce is represented 
in the collections of most major Amer- 
ican art institutions. 
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tends his book-review remarks on Hart Crane 
to initiate a series of discussions of religious 
poetry in this country, JAMES PIPES, for sev- 
eral years a resident of Norman, Oklahoma, has 
drawn on his native Natchez background for 
the poems on Negro themes which, with draw- 
ings by Edith Mahier, have enlivened many is- 
sues of SWR. Now Mr. Pipes turns to his cur- 
rent milieu for poetic material, ‘a backboned 
land and a backboned people.” Illustrator 
GARET LEFRANC, though now a New Mexican, 
is a former Oklahoman who knows the feel of 
the land she sketches. 

Poet CHARLES EDWARD EATON, also a story 
writer, has been working on a group of related 
sketches laid in Brazil, one of which will appear 
in a future issue of SWR.... Californians now 
in New York are CeCIL GRAY (a frequent con- 
tributor) and SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN; still 
in Glendale is FRANCES HALL, DAVID RUSSELL 
of Dallas is former Poet Laureate of Texas. 
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Learning to Be a Critic 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THIS YEAR we were bidden to address a col- 
legiate journalism sorority on how to be an 
amusements editor. The invitation was breez- 
ily accepted and then haunted us for months. 
Not being the brooding type we became pain- 
fully aware that we had been an amusements 
editor for twenty-eight years without the 
least idea of how. 

The starting point in the summer of 1925 
was anecdotal. Bill Ruggles, now top brain of 
the Dallas News editorial page, was relinquish- 
ing his job as sports editor of our newspaper 
and had recommended us as a possible but not 
necessarily an indicated successor. Main con- 
sideration was the $5.00 a week more paid for 
covering sports than for covering city hall, 
our run. Ruggles had always been a pal in 
practical matters. 

Dashing to the office of the Director of 
News and Telegraph, fancy name for the de 
facto managing editor, we collided with the 
late Chauncey Brown who had been “han- 
dling,” as we say, stage, screen, and music. 
Chauncey, too, was a pal who either owed us 
or to whom we owed a sum never more than 
$5.00, usually the amount necessary to cush- 
ion poker losses in the City Hall press room. 

“What you doing?” we demanded of 
Chauncey. 

“I’m going to ask Eddie Doran for Bill 
Ruggles’ job.” 
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“So am I. Let’s go in together and see which 
one gets it.” 

Chauncey got it. We got Chauncey’s job 
“handling” stage, screen, and music whenever 
the city desk did not have anything more 
pressing. The city desk seldom did. We have 
always suspected that the man allocated to the 
arts, vulgar and fine, was somebody to be 
used on general assignments only in a pinch 
and then with apprehension. 

And that, dear children, is how your Uncle 
John got to be an amusements editor. If there 
were anticipations of critical prestige, popular- 
ity as a columnist, and service to the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, none was men- 
tioned. Chauncey got his raise immediately. 
We had to wait six months. 

In 1925 the cultural sensation of the Dallas 
News was its book page, “handled” by John 
H. McGinnis of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, long-time presiding editor of the soutH- 
west Review. Using the book page to open 
the minds and hearts of readers with minds 
and hearts, he was wont to comment, glumly, 
“We are all present at the birth of culture 
in the Southwest but only as midwives.” Or 
interns? 

As we review the decades, adding up al- 
most to a generation, we conclude that the 
newspaper had an instinct if not a philosophy 
for what was destined to happen. It was like 
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fashioning bushel baskets for a distant harvest. 
During the 1920's and 1930's the roots were 
being sent down. In the 1940's and early 
1950's the planter was astonished to find 
growth of forest density almost full height. 

What had been the slightly comical orna- 
mentation of provincial civilization had now 
become organic to urban life. What had been 
the lighter, decorative writing of any old 
available reporter had hardened into a pro- 
fession. Now almost any newspaper in a city 
of fifty thousand population or more has a 
full- or part-time amusements editor, so called. 

We don’t know that we were the first to use 
the title. We can assert, in all. honesty, that 
we had never heard it before Mrs. Kranebell, 
secretary to our managing editors, forced us 
to invent it. She had to call us something for 
the city directory and for the newspaper trade 
magazine, Editor and Publisher. 

The term is now in general use throughout 
the Southwest without quotation marks or 


even a bow in our direction. This could be an 
injury to our galloping vanity were it not so 
that we don’t like the name amusements editor 
anyway. It doesn’t tell the story, doesn’t 
blanket a fraction of the duties; it was hit 
upon hastily because we grew up performing 
a monstrous triple concerto of stage, screen, 
and musical expertizing. 

But the English language, especially as our 
British cousins use it, is an implement of con- 
venience and connotation and seldom of pre- 
cise definition. Amusements editor is, we fear, 
here to stay although he may be “handling” 
books, art, night clubs, and radio as well as 
stage, screen, and music. 

When we met college journalism students 
of an age to be our children and not our young 
chums, we were surprised to learn that they 
are being taught to be amusements editors. So 
far the instruction appears to be collateral. 
Some of it comes in courses of editing and 
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By IAN McGREAL 


ERE is an answer to one of the basic questions that torment 

human beings: “Why should I make an effort to do one 
thing rather than another?” For the many intelligent people 
who today feel themselves incapable of making satisfactory 
choices, THE ART OF MAKING CHOICES presents with sparkling 
clarity a method of finding answers. Its brilliantly logical 
development culminates in an “unabridged rule for conduct” 
that can be used in the making of all the countless decisions 
that face every living man. 

No problem of choice is insoluble, says the author; and 
his proof of this encouraging statement is convincing enough 
to set the most vacillating on the road to sureness of judg- 
ment that leads to confident living. $3.75 
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books on Texas. Has been called 
the outside psychology of the 
inside Texan. “A lively book . . 
establishes the basic fact: the 
Texan is not projected from the 
folk unconscious, he belongs 
to literature.” —Bernard DeVoto 
Ready. $5.00 
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THE NEW CONSERVATISM, CONT, 


Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals: 
Babbitt Jr. vs. the Rediscovery 
of Values 


BY PETER VIERECK 
The Beacon Press, Boston $4.00 


Ir YOU HAVE BEEN keeping up with any two 
or three of the leading popular and scholarly 
magazines in this country for the past year 
or so, you have doubtless read portions of 
this book before. By a method not unlike that 
of the ubiquitous Reader’s Digest, Peter Vier- 
eck, associate professor of history at Mount 
Holyoke College and Pulitzer Prize winner 
for poetry in 1949, has seen fit to farm out 
various sections of Shame and Glory of the 
Intellectuals to no fewer than thirty-eight 
publications, ranging from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to the American Historical Review 
and including the sournwest Review, be- 
fore presenting it at long last to the fascinated 
reader in its definitive form. The result is 
what one might expect: an unnecessarily long, 
rambling, disorganized, frequently repetitious 
volume, containing two or three main themes, 
infinite variations, and countless arpeggios, 
grace notes, changes of tempo, recapitula- 
tions, codas, and subcodas. It is for all that 
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a lively, witty, at times brilliant effort, and 
there is almost no one (except fellow-travelers 
and reactionaries) who will not be thoroughly 
delighted with some of the passages in the 
book. 

Back in 1949, Mr. Viereck published a lit- 
tle volume entitled Conservatism Revisited: 
The Revolt Against Revolt, and forthwith be- 
came the spokesman for the “New Conser- 
vatism” in the United States —an enlight- 
ened, responsible, humanistic conservatism, 
based squarely on the values and ideals of the 
Western Christian - Hebraic - Roman - Hellenic 
heritage. In a sense, the present volume is an 
extension of remarks on the same subject; the 
subtitle is in part called “the rediscovery of 
values.”” But there is a good deal more here. 
Mr. Viereck is anxious to disassociate his own 
brand of conservatism from that of the Re- 
publican Old Guard, the NAM, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., and Senator McCarthy. The 
heart of his program is ethical dedication, not 
economic gain; freedom, not thought control. 
As such, his enlightened conservatism does not 
differ markedly from what might be called 
enlightened liberalism. (Why is it that we 
have the habit of using the classifying adjec- 
tive for the former, never for the latter?) 
Mr. Viereck has good things to say for the 
moral radicalism of the great utopian and 
Christian socialists as well as for the great 
individualists of philosophical anarchism like 
Thoreau, Tolstoy, and Orwell. He even has 
good things to say for the New and Fair Deals 
(their social gains must be preserved), though 
he warns liberals against being lured by the 
deceptive charms of statism. But he has a lot 
of other things to get off his chest in this 
book. Chiefly, he is out to get the sentimental, 
ritualistic, cliché-addicted type of liberal in 
this country who tends to be obscurantist in 
art and fellow-traveling in politics. 
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new and appealing... 
J U a n 0 f PA R ic UTI Nn by Marion Isabelle Whitney 


The impact of a new volcano’s eruption on a primitive Indian 
civilization is described here with warmth and understanding by the 
author, a geologist as well as a storyteller. “Backgrounds of social import 
and vivid scientific detail make a fine book about a real happening. 
— Virginia Kirkus Ages 9-12 $2.00 


LARRY OF LITTLE LEAGUE by Curtis Bishop 


Ten-year-old Larry Scott is not a star of the team but a hard-work- 
ing third-base coach whose life is wrapped up in baseball and who is 
willing to do anything to help his team. “A sound, credible plot, 
suspense-filled games and a comprehensive picture of Little League 
organization round out this entertaining story.” — New York Times Book 
Review Ages 9-12 $2.00 
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A few years ago Arthur Koestler suggested 


that there is a Left Babbitt (fellow-traveling 
liberal) as well as a Right Babbitt (reac- 
tionary) in the modern world. Carrying this 
idea to its logical conclusion, Mr. Viereck 
creates for us the counterpart of Sinclair 
Lewis’ George F. Babbitt: Gaylord Babbitt, 
a chip off the old block, as dull, stuffy, con- 
formist, and platitudinous in his own way as 
the old man was. “Perhaps every twenty 
years,” says Viereck, 


the eternal Babbitt dons a new name and 
a new disguise. Today George Babbitt’s imagi- 
nary son bears the fancier name I invented 
for him: Gaylord. George Babbitt boosts and 
flag-waves; hates slackers and political pro- 
gressives; and distrusts art. Gaylord says: ‘I 
go for art and progress in a big way. If there’s 
one thing I can’t stand, it’s a Babbitt.’... 
The essence of all Babbittry, senior or junior, 
is stereotypes. The stereotypes of Babbitt 
Senior are the following words and connota- 
tions: solid, reliable, sound, businesslike, 
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wholesome, and knows-how -to-meet-a-pay - 
roll. Junior’s stereotyped words and conno- 
tations are: vital, dynamic, functional, un- 
puritanical, forward-looking, the masses, and 
the common man.... The old Babbitt derides 
good poetry, good music, good painting for 
being modern and difficult. The new Babbitt 
praises bad poetry, bad music, bad painting 
for being modernist and obscure. Thereby 
both are sacrificing imagination and origi- 
nality to new or old stereotypes. 


While this reviewer is by no means con- 
vinced that esotericism and obscurantism in 
art and literature can, in fact, be linked with 
fellow-traveling in politics (vide cultural 
philistinism in the Soviet Union, the periodic 
official reprimands of artists like Shostako- 
vich and the late, great Prokofiev for creating 
music that cannot be whistled by workers in 
the factories), still, what Viereck has to say 
about certain types of Soviet-enchanted lib- 
eral intellectuals (“totalitarian liberals,” we 
used to call them) is, unfortunately, all too 
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true. The glory of the intellectuals, says 
Viereck, lies in their firm and determined re- 
sistance to Nazism and fascism before and 
during World War Il. The shame of the in- 
tellectuals, or at least of an influential minor- 
ity of intellectuals, lies in their failure to 
expose and fight Stalinist totalitarianism with 
exactly the same vigor as they did Nazism. 
Nazism and Sovietism, Viereck points out, are 
really brothers under the skin, and he goes on 
to have a field day in exposing the delusions 
and idiocies of the Popular-Front mind. 
He is absolutely right, of course, but one 
can't help feeling, the Honorable Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy to the contrary, that he 
is beating a largely dead horse. It seems safe 
to say that few persons with any intellectual 
pretensions in the United States are under 
any illusions about the nature of Soviet totali- 
tarianism at the present time. True, there are 
a few fifth-rate novelists and hack writers 


who still devoutly count the beads on the 
Soviet rosary every day, but who ever took 
them seriously as “intellectuals” anyway? For 
the most part, the fellow-traveling publica- 
tions —In Fact, Daily Compass, et al. — 
have long since collapsed from lack of reader 
interest, and even the Nation (Viereck’s prin- 
cipal target), though it still prints the devious 
J. Alvarez del Vayo, seems in recent months 
to have shown fewer and fewer traces of 
nostalgia for the good old Popular-Front thir- 
ties and forties. Perhaps it is time now, with 
that battle largely won, for American intel- 
lectuals, enlightened liberals and enlightened 
conservatives alike, to concentrate on the 
new, tremendously difficult, twofold task that 
confronts them: safeguarding our cultural 
freedoms against the depredations of an in- 
creasingly reckless reactionary demagoguery, 
and seeking a way out of the present world 

continued on page 261 
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Art for Art’s Sake 


ALBERT GUERARD 


A SHORT WHILE AGO, nothing could have 
been more passé than Art for Art’s Sake. 
The phrase had a stale savor of aestheti- 
cism, decadence, the Yellow Nineties, the 
Mauve Decade—pink striving to be pur- 
ple. James Branch Cabell, with a melan- 
choly smile, ‘professed to be the ultimate 
defender of that outmoded creed; and I, 
who taught it but never practiced it, felt 
very lonely in the grimly earnest academic 
world. My faith has not faltered, and I 
am able to speak today with greater as- 
surance than a decade ago. Let me first nail 
a few theses on the door, as Luther did at 
Wittenberg. It is as fair, and as accurate, 
to identify Art for Art’s Sake with Au- 
brey Beardsley or Des Esseintes, as it 
would be to equate Democracy with the 
Dixiecrats. The philosopher of Art for 
Art’s Sake is not James McNeill Whistler, 
but Immanuel Kant. The best representa- 
tive of Art for Art’s Sake is not Oscar 
Wilde, but William Shakespeare. If Art 
for Art’s Sake be escape, there are times 
when the first duty of man is to escape 
from tyranny, not to accept defeat. The 
monks escaped from the corruption of the 
world, Thomas Mann from Nazi oppres- 
sion, Borgese from the Fascist yoke, Mac- 
Arthur from Corregidor. The Ivory 
Tower is not the abode of the slothful: as 
in the Litanies of the Virgin, it stands for 
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the strength there is in purity—Turris 
Eburnea. The way out of our tragic con- 
fusion—national, political, social—is the 
spirit of art, which I interpret as absolute 
disinterestedness and honesty, embracing 
science, but richer and deeper than sci- 
ence itself. 

(By this, I do not mean that practical 
government should be turned over to the 
artists, that Messrs. Ezra Pound and 
Thomas Stearns Eliot should take the 
places of President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles. Art would be an admirable 


guide if it were not for the artists; just 


as communism, the doctrine and practice 
of the apostolic age, would be an ideal 
regime if it were not for the Commu- 
nists. ) 

Signs are not wanting that the problem 
of Art for Art’s Sake is very much alive, 
for all minds that are not primitive. It 
was in 1926 that Abbé Bremond started 
a controversy about the nature of pure 
poetry. Paul Valéry, in his introduction 
to the French National Encyclopaedia, 
gave as the distinctive character of art its 
utter uselessness. Ortega y Gasset refused 
to submit to “the revolt of the masses” — 
the masses being not the lower orders, the 
proletariat, but the mass-minded, the 
conformists, the eager victims of collec- 
tive hysteria; and he found in art his su- 
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preme refuge. E. M. Forster gave a lec- 
ture before the American Academy on 
that once unpopular subject, and man- 
aged to “sell” the address to an excellent 
middle-brow publication, Harper’s Mag- 
azine. | have on my desk a delightful docu- 
ment, which bears on its front page Walter 
Pater’s resounding declaration: “‘Art 
comes to you proposing frankly to give 
nothing but the highest quality to your 
moments as they pass.” This leaflet is is- 
sued by the Cambridge Trust Company; 
it announces that the Fogg Art Museum 
had loaned a few pictures to the bank, so 
as to take away the stench of pelf and 
filthy lucre—a sort of aesthetic Airwick 
or Chlorophyll. To be sure, Cambridge 
moves with such majestic deliberation 
that this might not be the dawn of a new 
day, only the afterglow of Ruskin’s gos- 
pel—that Ruskin who called Harvard’s 
Memorial Hall the finest Gothic structure 
in America. 

A few caricatures of art need to be 
brushed aside; we must not forget that 
most idols are caricatures. Art is not erudi- 
tion about art. Culture is not acquired by 
memorizing a catalogue. A young lady— 
it must have been fully half a century 
ago— asked one of her swains: “Are you 
fond of Botticelli?” And he answered 
after a judicial pause: “Well, I believe I 
prefer Chianti.” His rival gloated: “Now 
you have done it, you fool: Botticelli is 
not a wine, it is a cheese.” For the pure 
artist, it matters little whether Botticelli 
be a wine, a cheese, a prize fighter, a dic- 
tator, a Mayor of New York City. Von 
Bode once proudly displayed in the Berlin 


Museum a wax bust of Flora which he _ 


ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci. The bust 
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was found to be stuffed with nineteenth- 
century newspapers, and contemptuously 
ejected from the temple of art. If it was of 
such a quality as to impress an expert like 
Bode, it deserved a place of honor in any 
museum. Collecting is not identical with 
appreciation: Soames Forsyte was a shrewd 
collector. In this field, I am the merest 
layman; but I know I have the approval 
of a friend whose authority is unchal- 
lenged: Bernard Berenson. 

Art is not technique. On the lowest 
level, the two words are synonymous: 
there is an art or a technique of peeling 
potatoes. In the eighteenth century, a 
project for the development of Paris was 
known as le plan des artistes, that is to 
say of the experts or technicians. There is 
a “gentle art of making enemies,” and an 
immensely more profitable art of mak- 
ing friends and influencing people. What- 
ever it is you are attempting to do, it is 
preferable to know how. But a clumsy 
effort in the right direction is better than 
smooth perfection in futilities or in 
wrongdoing. If murder, according to De 
Quincey, is one of the fine arts, it is one of 
the crudest kind, on a level with musical 
comedy. If technique be the efficient, the 
approved manner of manufacturing stand- 
ardized objects, then art is an eternal re- 
bellion against technique—against tricks 
of the trade, styles, patterns, poncifs, 
clichés; aye, and against precepts a la 
Boileau, schools, doctrines, and dogmas as 
well. Art is the constant reassertion of the 
artist’s freedom. 

Finally, art is not artificiality, sophis- 
tication, preciosity, the esoteric, the cryp- 
tic, the hermetic. All this is merely the 
snobbishness, the pharisaism of art, a 
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“more-cultured-than-thou” attitude. I 
fully agree with Peter Viereck that art 
need not limit itself to the obvious, any 
more than philosophy or science: Hegel 
and Einstein are frankly difficult, more 
difficult than Mallarmé. But their difh- 
culty is not an opaque film meant to con- 
ceal shallowness. Let us probe our con- 
science: how much of our admiration for 
alleged modern art and modern poetry is 
simply the dread of not being counted 
among the initiated, of being kept out of 
the temple with the vulgar profane? At 
the beginning of any art course, we should 
read over Hans Christian Andersen’s pro- 
found apologue, “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes.” It took a child to exclaim: “But 
the Emperor has nothing on at all!” Sturdy 
Moliére might also be our guide. In The 
Misanthrope, Oronte recites to Alceste a 
sonnet, simple enough according to our 
present standard, but with a taint of pre- 
ciosity. Alceste damns it in the bluntest 
terms, and offers as a model of true art a 
naive folk song. It was the same Moliére 
who gave out as the first and greatest of 
commandments: “As if the great rule of all 
rules were not to please!” Aye, but to 
please whom? Demos? The hucksters? The 
cliques? The professors? One chosen soul? 
Or simply one’s self? 


WHEN, with my students, I battle through 
the problem of pure art, we traverse the 
field no less than five times. We first take 
up the problem theoretically, by discuss- 
ing a few of the innumerable definitions of 
art that have been proposed in the past. 
My aim is that of Montaigne in his ““Apol- 
ogy for Raymond de Sebonde”: to foster 
healthy skepticism, to release the critical 
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spirit from any dogmatic bondage. Then 
we go through the history of the idea, be- 
ginning with Homer, Plato, and the Bible, 
down to Aldous Huxley, Ortega y Gasset, 
André Gide, André Malraux. Next, we 
examine the negative aspect of the prob- 
lem: art for some other sake, utilitarian- 
ism, Philistinism. Then we take up the 
positive aesthetic gospel: life for art’s 
sake, beauty as the essential principle, the 
infallible sign of goodness and truth. We 
are then ready to face our personal re- 
sponsibility: theory and history have led 
us to the rim; what peaks can we, with 
our own eyes, descry in the mist? 

The most cursory historical survey re- 
veals that Art for Art’s Sake is not a brief 
disease which afflicted a few in Western 
Europe some sixty years ago. It is a recur- 
rent, or rather a permanent, tendency. In 
ages of harmony—those which Henri de 
Saint-Simon called organic periods, when 
economics, government, science, religion 
bear the same stamp—art takes the culture 
of the time for granted, and does not need 
to assert its autonomy. The result is a 
truly classical synthesis, of impressive maj- 
esty. But such periods are rare in the his- 
tory of the Western world: there are not 
more than five or six. And they are fleet- 
ing: none lasted more than two genera- 
tions. In critical periods, to use Saint- 
Simon’s phraseology, or in times out of 
joint, if you prefer Shakespeare’s, tradi- 
tions and aspirations, doctrines and prac- 
tices no longer coincide. As a result, the 
individual is released, he seeks to frame 
his own law, he spurns forms which have 


proved hollow, creeds which are hypocrisy, 
authorities which, because they are un- 
reasoning, have become capricious and 
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tyrannical. This rejection of outworn rule 
may take many forms: a sentiment of 
solitude, deepening into melancholy and 
despair; rebellion or suicide; cynicism 
and irony; reveling in mere technique, 
toying with jeweled phrase or strange sub- 
tle chord; or again a flight into Utopia, a 
vanished Golden Age, a new heaven and 
a new earth about to be revealed. There 
is a moment, in the life of the individual 
or even in that of the group, when these 
feelings are divorced from action, when 
their only mode of expression is art. 
This would go far to explain two giants 
of literature, Cervantes and Shakespeare. 
The tremendous release of energy we call 
the Renaissance was still sweeping them 
on. But the faith of that great period had 
waned. Antiquity rediscovered was no 
longer a fresh delight: it had become 
pedantic or commonplace. The virtu of 
the Renaissance man clashed with the stern 
virtue of the Reformer. The Reformation 


itself had bred theological subtleties, fan- 
aticism, hatred. The tragic stalemate, the 
mutual cancellation of ideals, had one 


miraculous result. Not the form 
merely, but the creative energy of 
art paradoxically survived the wreck of 
purposes, and we had, as Kant so quaintly 
put it, “Zweckmissigkeit ohne Zweck,” 
adequacy to purpose without purpose. 
This clue may help us to interpret Cer- 
vantes. World crusade, world conquest, 
wealth untold, all the dreams, heroic or 
brutal, of sixteenth-century Spain had 
ended in weariness. Hence the disen- 
chanted cynicism of the greatest book in 
Spanish literature; there is but one idealist 
left in the world, Don Quixote, and he is 
mad. No hope is to be placed in the clod- 
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hopper common sense of Sancho Panza: 
Sancho can never lead. If Don Quixote 
wakes up, with sobered mind and body 
ailing unto death, it is no victory for 
Sancho, who has lost the light of his dull 
life. Don Quixote does wake up, penitent 
and wistful. It was a dream, but a beauti- 
ful dream. This satire on romance, this 
farewell to romance, is the highest tribute 
to romance. Art here does not serve even 
the shadow of a cause: it is “pure.” 

And this is true of Shakespeare also. 
Shakespeare did write for money, and he 
did write for fame: these were incentives, 
not sources of inspiration. He shared— 
sincerely or with the half-sincerity of the 
dramatist—the patriotic enthusiasm which 
marked the heyday of Elizabeth’s reign. 
But he is, first of all, the poet of the 
“curséd spite,” the man who is not, and 
cannot be, Hellenic without scruple or 
Hebraic without reserve; the belated 
fighter who can harbor no faith and serve 
no purpose, while he feels surging within 
him the power made intense by the earlier 
strife of faiths and purposes. In Cervantes 
and Shakespeare, the very causes which 
should have precipitated decadence led to 
unique achievements. Don Quixote wakes 
up, Prospero breaks his wand. The vision 
leaves not a rack behind. Not a rack? 
Only supreme masterpieces. 

This “law”—if in art we can utter the 
word “law” without a shrug and a smile 
—is excellently illustrated by Coleridge 
and Keats. By 1797, the youthful Jacobin 
had lost faith in the Revolution—the 
Koestler, the Silone of his day. He had not 
yet found a refuge in German transcend- 
entalism. He was, for a brief season, noth- 
ing but a pure and supreme poet. There is 
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no sense in “Kubla Khan,” although heavy 
volumes bursting with sense may be writ- 
ten about it. “Christabel” is a sphinx that 
does not know the answer to its own rid- 
dle. The only “lesson” we can draw from 
“The Ancient Mariner” is: “Always be 
kind to an albatross.” Such intense ac- 
tivity in the impalpable inane cannot be 
lasting. Coleridge, like Don Quixote and 
Prospero, felt poetry waning as sense re- 
turned: and in his great ode, ““Dejection,” 
he expressed that “grief without a pang, 
void, dark, and drear.” 

Keats provided the two most quotable 
and most overworked formulas of the 
aesthetic gospel: “A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever” and “ “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,’—that is all Ye know on earth 
and all ye need to know.” With him as 
with Coleridge twenty years earlier, pure 
art arose amid the ruins of political ideals. 
Up to 1815, England had been engaged in 
a titanic struggle, which, naturally, had 
been waged for the sake of righteousness. 
It must have required a heroic effort of 
make-believe to identify righteousness 
with the oligarchy presided over by the 
Prince Regent: but in all great countries 
national faith is equal to any task. By 1818 
or 1819—Keats’s brief golden years—the 
victory which was to make the world safe 
for liberty had lost much of its glamour. 
What remained was the First Gentleman 
in Europe, and Caroline his wife, the 
Peterloo Massacre, Castlereagh; on the 
Continent, the Holy Alliance. Keats, al- 
though “La Belle Dame sans Merci” is the 
very essence of Romantic medievalism, is 
the reverse of a sentimental Tory; but 
what other way is open to entice him? The 
Napoleonic Legend is not ripe, even in 
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France; the Revolution is but the fading 
memory of a nightmare; Keats is not ready 
yet for Shelley’s prophetic vision. Noth- 
ing remains but beauty unfettered by any 
purpose—Art for Art’s Sake. Had Keats 
survived... But, as President Roosevelt 
was fond of saying, that is an iffy ques- 
tion. 

Even the briefest survey should include 
Théophile Gautier and the defiant preface 
to his Mademoiselle de Max pin. The bour- 
geoisie had just triumphed with Louis- 
Philippe: a crowned Calvin Coolidge, 
wielding an umbrella instead of sword or 
scepter, staunch in the belief that France’s 
sole business was Business, and that, if you 
wanted a share in the government of the 
country, the proper way to qualify your- 
self was to get rich. Against this regime of 
the safe and sane—we called it normalcy 
—Gautier sported his crimson waistcoat, 
shook his unshorn auburn locks, and 
raised his battle cry: “Epater le bourgeois!” 
Anything to flabbergast the Philistine. 

Two generations later, the Republic, so 
fair under the Empire, had aged dismally 
into a sagging, dull-eyed, heavy-jowled 
matron. Socialism had not recovered from 
the bloodletting of the Commune; the 
Legitimists were discouraged; the Re- 
vanche spirit—a crude ideal, but still an 
ideal—was waning. Even the spirit of ad- 
venture which had partly redeemed the 
materialism of the Second Empire had 
been discouraged by the fiasco of Panama. 
Another moment when Art for Art’s Sake 
would raise its protest against universal 
mediocrity. A very minor star in the De- 
cadent galaxy, Laurent Tailhade, hailed 
an anarchistic outrage in the Chamber of 
Deputies with the words: “What matters 
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it that vague human beings should perish? 
The gesture was beautiful.” Thus did he 
launch the unforgettable phrase Beau 
Geste, one of the pithiest expressions of 
Art for Art’s Sake. Four months later, at 
Foyot’s, Laurent Tailhade was himself the 
victim of another anarchist’s bomb. The 
Demiurge—or is it the Spirit Ironic?—is 
not so mortally afraid of poetic justice as 
our modern playwrights. 

If Cabell, delicate and aloof, reached in 
the twenties the uncongenial blatancy of 
fame, it was because the crusading spirit 
of World War I had perished in party 
squabbles and frenzied Republican pros- 
perity. Today, in the clash of two vast 
fanatical materialisms, both believing in 
mass production and mass thinking, both 
drunk with doctrines and power, what 
path of salvation is left to a proud soul, 
except that of pure art? 


puRE ART! What is it that makes art im- 
pure? The most obvious sake that could 
sully its integrity is the profit motive. In 
dedicating my book on Art for Art’s Sake 
to a great divine, I used as an epigraph 
the gospel words: “For what shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” And the 
most tangible form of profit is money. 
The sign of all noble activity—of soldier, 
statesman, scientist, poet, priest—is to be 
without price. As soon as the thought of 
lucre creeps in, politics turns into graft, 
love into prostitution, religion into sim- 
ony. A potboiler is a stench in the nostrils 
of the muses. 

The principle is so definite and so uni- 
versal that we might rest satisfied, if we 
did not remember that Homer, according 
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to tradition, exchanged ballads for bread; 
that Shakespeare sang for his supper; and 
that Dr. Samuel Johnson, sturdiest of 
Britons, avowed: “No man but a block- 
head ever wrote except for money.” This 
apparent conflict between facts and the- 
ory disproves neither: it only compels us 
to seek a finer adjustment. The proper 
method is casuistry, which is not quib- 
bling, but scrupulous weighing of all the 
elements in each case. Morally, the inten- 
tion counts more than the deed. A man 
may kill another by accident, in self-de- 
fense, in the service of the law, in honor- 
able combat, in anger, in treachery: death 
remains a fact, Thou shalt not kill remains 
a sacred commandment, yet no sane jury 
will fail to make the proper distinctions. 
An author is not guilty of the profit mo- 
tive, when that motive was not present 
in his mind. Abbé Dimnet was astounded 
at the financial success of his Art of Think- 
ing and Robert Bridges of his Testament 
of Beauty. An author is blameless too if 
he provides, frankly for gain, the very 
best that is in him. Success consists in do- 
ing the thing you like, and getting paid 
for it: there is no particular virtue in fail- 
ure. Alexandre Dumas hugely enjoyed 
the products of his romance factory; Har- 
old Bell Wright was persuaded that, with 
harmless entertainment, he was bringing 
to the masses a great spiritual message. It 
is even possible for a writer to offer the 
public something which falls short of his 
own ideal, because the merely good enough 
has a larger market. A manufacturer is 
justified in selling a good cheap car, al- 
though he wants a better one for his own 
use: the Chevrolet is on the same moral 
plane as the Rolls-Royce. The preacher 
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adjusts his sermons to his congregation, 
not to an audience of fellow-theologians. 
Victor Hugo wrote in the same decade 
magnificent Miltonic poems—‘‘The End 
of Satan,” “God”—which he did not pub- 
lish, and the truly great popular epic Les 
Misérables, in which he adopted the de- 
vices of Alexandre Dumas and Eugene 
Sue. I believe he was justified. 

This leaves us with the plain case of the 
author who, of malice prepense, sells 
what he knows to be actually bad, be- 
cause there is a market for it: jerry-built, 
pretentious pseudo-history, commercial- 
ized optimism, wonder drugs against lone- 
liness, frustration, worry; or, in a differ- 
ent sphere, cynicism at so much per word, 
“daring” and sure-fire “unconventional- 
ity,” strip tease and aphrodisiacs, and all 
manner of meretriciousness. The artist of 
this kind is not an honest merchant, like a 
dozen popular novelists we could name: 
he is a peddler of noxious drugs. In the 
earlier and more legitimate meaning of 
the term, he is a sophisticate. 

Art for the sake of prestige is likewise 
impure. Art does open supercilious gates. 
It enabled D. H. Lawrence, a miner’s son, 
to hobnob with the British aristocracy 
and its American Ersatz. Literary success 
made it possible for Rousseau—supreme 
victory—to spurn the society that was at 
his feet. Even Voltaire, even Goethe, even 
Hugo, were in part such bourgeois gen- 
tilshommes: the social climber may reach 
his goal on a ladder of masterpieces. Wilde 
scorned popularity, but courted notoriety, 
and imposed himself for half a genera- 
tion upon a staid, reluctant, indignant, 
helpless Victorian upper class. Between the 
notorious and the celebrated, there is but 
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a shade; between the obscure and the fa- 
mous, there is an abyss. The noble thirst 
for glory, which is so fundamental a mo- 
tive in art, is of the same nature as the 
desire for social prestige. To be recog- 
nized: glory—even Shakespeare’s glory— 
is but prolonged celebrity. Ever since Au- 
gustine, we have been told that the Chris- 
tian should be willing to be damned to 
the glory of God; the artist likewise 
should be ready to be damned, that is to 
say ignored, to the glory of art. 

Art for the sake of information? Use- 
ful lore properly sugar-coated with fic- 
tion? Of this pedagogical device we have 
innumerable examples. Travel literature, 
including Omoo, Typee, and Moby Dick 
as well as Around the World in Eighty 
Days; romanced history and biography 
with the honored names of Scott, Man- 
zoni, George Eliot, Hugo, Tolstoy; docu- 
mentary realism—the twenty-volume en- 
cyclopedia of Emile Zola, the best-known 
works of Frank Norris, a manual of hotel- 
keeping like Sinclair Lewis’ Work of Art, 
a handbook of social Boston like Joy Street. 
Frankly, I prefer my information straight. 
Information per se never is an artistic ele- 
ment. Shakespeare is an inexhaustible mine 
of things that are not so; and if sociologists 
seek in the vision of Balzac and Proust an 
accurate picture of French society, they 
are even more naive than I thought. There 
are many details about whaling in Moby 
Dick, and I trust they are right. But Ahab 
is an Elizabethan character, not a Yankee 
skipper; and the white whale belongs to 
unnatural history, like the octopus in 
Toilers of the Sea. We are not quite sure 
Jules Verne (as Dante before him) truth- 
fully reported his Voyage to the Center 
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of the Earth. The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym and Le Voyage d’Urien are 
said to lack authenticity. Art creates its 
own universe and proclaims its own law. 
Give a coast to Bohemia, or have stout 
Cortez stand on a peak in Darien, and we 
shall not cavil, if by so doing you open a 
magic casement. 

Art for the sake of propaganda? Aye, 

there is the rub. The French are ardently 
discussing “engaged literature,” literature 
committed to a nonartistic cause. Pa- 
triotic art, social art, religious art? Yes, 
if the artist is wholly sincere, if the cause 
and his inmost self are one. But if he is a 
retained advocate; if he stifles his own mis- 
givings for fear of deviating from the 
party line or the American way of 
life; if he twists, suppresses, or fakes 
evidence ad majorem Dei gloriam; if he 
wilfully appeals to ignorance, prejudice, 
or blind passion—then he ceases to be an 
artist. 
Dante, Pascal, Milton, Péguy, Claudel 
are free to express their religious beliefs, 
Shelley, Hugo, their political faith, with- 
out losing their standing as artists; nay, 
their stature is increased thereby, for a 
great soul appears in a nobler light when 
it is wrestling with great problems, and 
above all with impenetrable mysteries. 
We respond to their ardor even though 
we should reject their mythology. If I 
cannot fall down and worship Ezra Pound 
as the Dante of our days, it is not because 
the creed he defended is far more ob- 
noxious to me even than Stalinism; it is 
because the personality he revealed seemed 
to me stunted, warped, ungenerous; and 
because his form strikes me as blatant even 
when it is cryptic. 


IF WE APPLIED the condemnation of art 
for any other sake with the utmost rigor, 
the temple would be swept clean indeed, 
but it would be singularly bare and lonely. 
There might remain only the Dadaist 
twittering in the rafters, and Gertrude 
Stein crooning in the crypt. But art is the 
greatest fellow-traveler. It is willing to go, 
not one step merely, but twain or more, 
with any sake or cause, profit, prestige, 
parties, allegiances, moralities, religions, so 
long as they are going its way. If they 
deviate, then art lets them depart. For all 
“sakes” imply Decatur’s blasphemy, from 
which art alone is free: right or wrong! 
My profit, right or wrong! My party, 
right or wrong! My economic system, 
right or wrong! My country, right or 
wrong! My religious tradition, right or 
wrong! 

In this refusal to accept wrong, in what- 
ever holy garments it may be tricked out, 
art and conscience are one. I prefer to call 
this obstinate loyalty to personal integ- 
rity art rather than conscience; for con- 
science is more tangled than art with mo- 
rality in the sense of mores, customs, con- 
formity. Conscience admirably defends 
vested values; the values of art are for- 
ever in the making. Art is conscience 
looking ahead. 

Art is a monitor: it warns us against 
the timid, the dull, the petty, the mean, 
the callous, the stubborn: all that mesh of 
Philistine virtues which make up the type 
we call “the realist” and Georges Bernanos, 
more vividly, calls “les salauds.” But is it 
possible for art to be also a guide? Here 
we encounter the ultimate temptation: 
art at the service of a system that calls 
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itself aesthetic, art and life for the sake of 
beauty. 

Aestheticism is the subtlest heresy 
against artistic freedom and integrity. Art 
is not beauty-worship, the quest and serv- 
ice of beauty. If beauty has any sense, it 
means harmony and attractiveness: the 
charm of a fair May morning, of a smil- 
ing sea, of a gentle face. Art does seck 
these; but it seeks much more. If we 
wanted to preserve the word beauty, we 
should have to add the beauty of ugliness, 
the beauty of squalor, the beauty of pain 
and terror, for all these belong to the do- 
main of art; and then the word beauty 
becomes an absurdity. It is sheer callous- 
ness to speak of beauty when Oedipus ap- 
pears, his eyes gouged out and bleeding, 
symbols of the unutterable horror within. 
What we have here is not beauty but 
power, but significance. 

Aestheticism — life for the sake of 
beauty—is an ancient fallacy. We find it 
in Homer, when the Trojan elders, awed 
by Helen’s perfect loveliness, whisper: 
“For such a woman, it is meet that a city 
perish.” We find it in the case of Phryne 
whose sole defense was to reveal her full 
beauty to the judges. Our Lorelei, the 
Blonde Preferred, likewise vamped a jury; 
but the ancient Greeks were from Mis- 
souri, and demanded complete evidence. 
We find it in the eternal fascination of the 
Fair Ladies of Old, even with sober, eld- 
erly, dry-as-dust historians: Cleopatra, 
Theodora, Mary Stuart, Marie-Antoin- 
ette; for any one of them, the world would 
have been well lost. We find it in war, the 
most irrational of beaux gestes. “We are 
not all cotton-spinners yet,” Tennyson af- 
firmed, half-drawing an imaginary sword. 
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What matters it that half a million vague 
human beings were wasted in the mud and 
snow of Russia? The glory is remembered 
when the cost is forgotten, and the Na- 
poleonic Legend cannot be exorcised. We 
find it in the aesthetic gospel of Milton, 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Ruskin, San- 
tayana, Cabell: Credo quia pulchrum, I 
believe because it is beautiful. 

To be sure, \f we admit a God of Beauty, 
a Divine Artis: who fashioned the heavens 
and the earch for our aesthetic delight, we 
shall have to acknowledge also a God of 
Ugliness, who created dreary wastes, 
swamps and marshes, poisonous jungles, 
slimy creatures, loathsome insects. Ruskin 
himself told us that the Deity, drawn very 
much in the image of John Ruskin, “‘pre- 
pared for us, nearly every morning and 
evening, windows painted with divine 
Art, in blue and gold and vermilion.” 
Nearly every morning and evening! So 
there are times when Ruskin the art critic 
would tell the Cosmic Artificer: “This 
sunset was not one of your best efforts!” 
—and we are perilously near blasphemy. 

Moreover, credo quia pulchrum is a 
doctrine that leads straight to hell; for, as 
Blake discovered, devils are far more vivid 
and dramatic than angels, and Milton, be- 
ing a true poet, was on their side without 
knowing it. Satan, the prototype of Lord 
Byron and Baudelaire, was the first of the 
Romanticists. Aucassin, the lover of Ni- 
colette, in that age of faith which so im- 
pressed Henry Adams with its perfect 
unity, would have none of heaven, with 
the sniveling monks; give him the ;ival 
abode, with the brave knights and the fair 
ladies. Art passes all too willingly from the 
Little Flowers of St. Francis to Baudelaire’s 
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Flowers of Evil. Earnest souls have always 
considered beauty-worship as a snare: the 
ancient Hebrews, the early Iconoclasts, 
the religious orders in their pristine integ- 
rity, the Puritans, the Jansenists. Strait is 
the gate, and unadorned. 

Art is not the quest of beauty, which 
is merely the sign or promise of pleasure. 
Art is that which enhances our conscious- 
ness of life. Man, as soon as he rises above 
the brute, realizes how precious is this di- 
vine gift of life, and how precarious. He 
dreads annihilation: not only physical 
death, but that death in life that is the 
loss of personality. He resists every at- 
tempt to devitalize him, to turn him into 
a slave of the state or of the economic 
system, into a cog in a huge machine, into 
a digit in an all-embracing statistical 
table. In its refusal to exist for any other 
sake but its own, art comes very close to 
science, which also is not merely debased 
but destroyed when it is sacrificed to 
profit, prestige, or propaganda. Science 
may even reach loftier heights of purity 
than art. But, in their innermost nature, 
they are antagonistic. For science views 
the world as an ineluctable concatenation 
of causes and effects. Whatever lies beside 
or beyond that strict determinism, that 
rigidly disciplined army of facts, meas- 
ured, numbered, passively obedient to law, 
science must ignore or deny. When Na- 
poleon asked Laplace, who had presented 
to him his Treatise on Celestial Mechanics: 
“Where is God in your system?” the great 
mathematician answered: “Sire, I had no 
need for that hypothesis.” He had no need 
either for love or art: facts are facts, and 
laws are laws. And on his own ground, he 
was right. The integrity of science de- 
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mands the rejection of nonscientific data. 
But, to paraphrase Pascal, even if the sci- 
entific universe should crush the individ- 
ual, man would remain to the last greater 
than that which crushes him; for he has 
the consciousness of life, and that, by defi- 
nition, is denied the scientific universe. 
The poet, on the contrary, is akin to 
the lover and the mystic. For art, love, 
and religion, all three are assertions of life. 
In their highest manifestations, they 
merge. All three bring to man not safety, 
not even comfort, but rapture. The re- 
ligion that is merely an insurance policy, 
the love that is simply a marriage of con- 
venience, the art that brings returns in 
pelf or station, all three are nothing but 
Philistine caricatures. I do not wish to 
hierarchize them: they are an indivisible 
trinity. On a lower plane, differences are 
manifest; and it may be said, even though 
it sounds like an outrageous paradox, that 
art is the purest of the three. For love is 
too often tainted with possessiveness, with 
jealousy. It desires to stake a claim, “to 
have and to hold,” exclusively. The nature 
of art is to give, not to receive: to give to 
all comers, ideally to all men. And we find 
it hard to separate religion from material 
organizations with vested interests of their 
own, the churches; from scientific or his- 
torical data which each faith seeks to im- 
pose as essential, and which other faiths 
deny. The Church Universal is still a 
dream. But the many mansions of art are 
not inimical. The freest eclecticism is the 
rule. Man is bidden to enjoy to his full 
capacity Homer, Job, the Psalms, Lucre- 
tius and Dante, Rabelais and Milton, 
Shakespeare and Voltaire, Goethe and Tol- 
stoy. Man is free to rekindle his sense of 
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life from any flame of the past or pres- 
ent. He is free to start his own fire, and 
invite all men to share its warmth and 


light. 


ART Is NOT elaborate technique, and art 
is not the quest of beauty. It is the van- 
guard of life, scouting, pioneering, reach- 
ing into the unknown, into that which is 
not yet amenable to law. It is the thrill of 
wonder, the gaze from a peak in Darien, 
the road to Xanadu, the dim Ultima 
Thule, the solemn joy of voyaging through 
strange seas of thought alone. It is a ven- 
ture beyond organized truth, beyond 
acknowledged virtue, beyond recognized 
beauty, and, to follow our prophet Cabell 
to the very end, beyond the dreary daili- 
ness which usurps the name of life. Art, 
thus interpreted, spurns patterns, stand- 
ards, values: words which of their very 
nature are essentially Philistine. Thus it 
cannot exist save for its own sake only. 
Whoever looks primarily to the true, the 
good, or the beautiful, with art merely as 
a mode of approach, is turning his back 
on the reality of art. 

But if the discoverer is lost to the world, 
the story ends unrecorded, and there is 
nothing that may be seized upon to be 
called art. Art implies a report to the rest 
of mankind: if the artist ventures “be- 
hind the beyond,” it must be with a return 
ticket. This requires communication, and 
communication in its turn means infor- 
mation, education, propaganda, business, 
all the “sakes” which we have been at- 
tempting to eschew. To help his fellow- 
men, or simply to establish his claims be- 
fore them, the poet must sell shares in 
Xanadu. 
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When the fruits of the mystic land are 
brought to the market place, they have 
already lost much of their freshness, and 
their wild fragrance has grown faint. 
Their strangeness, which is their secret ap- 
peal, is also a cause of offense. Sane men 
have to be reassured and won over; so the 
prizes from over the border are decorated, 
doctored, faked, adulterated, made accept- 
able to existing taste. Is there an artist who 
has not felt with despair what a parody 
of his true vision he was offering to the 
world? But it is the parody alone that can 
be bought, judged, taught; the pure vision 
is incommunicable; the sole language of 
the mystic is silence. 

Worst of all, the explorer, wandering 
home from “an ultimate dim Thule,” has 
to compete with the artistic Dr. Cook, 
who has never left the precincts of Green- 
wich Village or Montparnasse, and who 
can produce a more plausible relation of 
a trip “behind the beyond”—more plaus- 
ible for those who have never been there. 
Art is mostly artifice, and the purest artist 
is aware of it. Some of the lines which he 
knew to be “fakes” drew the warmest re- 
sponse; those which to him were snatches 
of unearthly melodies brought no echo 
...Can he be right against the world? 
And he comes to wonder whether he too 
is not a charlatan, like the rest. 

For nine-tenths of their lives, poets, 
mystics, and lovers are Philistines like the 
rest of us, and should be judged by the 
law of the Philistines: decency, honesty, 
sanity. For nine-tenths or more of what is 
left, they carry on a desperate game of 
make-believe, bluffing themselves even 
more than the world, hoping against hope 
that if they strike the attitudes and utter 
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the spells of inspiration, inspiration will 
descend upon them. And, miraculously, 
without desert, without law, a free gift of 
grace, it may descend. So there is the sav- 
ing remnant, infinitesimal and of infinite 
price. Two lines may sound almost alike. 
Both may have been written primarily for 
effect, for profit or for praise, for good- 
ness, for beauty, or for truth: yet one will 
convey a tremor. Some great poets have 
but half a dozen such lines in their vol- 
uminous works: yet they have not lived 
in vain. The haunting memory, the de- 
spairing expectancy of such moments per- 
vade literature, carry us through count- 
less pages of sheer sense and mere beauty. 
The innumerable company of readers and 
writers exist only for those few men, and 
those men for those rare flashes of Art for 
Art’s Sake. 

This is the Calvinistic doctrine of art: 
the small number of the elect. There is an 
Evangelical doctrine too: salvation freely 


offered to all men. But to seize upon that 
great promise, we must look: beyond the 
cliques, destroy the privileges of those 
who claim to be the sole repositories of the 
artistic revelation. In art as in love or re- 
ligion, professionalism is a deadly peril. 
The ultimate triumph of the artistic spirit 
might well entail the disappearance of the 
material work of art, and of its maker. 
When all men, released from fear and 
greed, are able to savor the charm of 
earthly scene and human face, then they 
will no longer need to daub messily on a 
canvas, mold a lump of clay, chip a block 
of stone, or peddle fictitious scandal. Crea- 
tion will be selection, exploration, under- 
standing. The whole earth will be a 
museum and a shrine. In Utopia, the show- 
off and the huckster will have gone home 
to their fathers. Every man worthy of 
the name will be a king, an artist, and a 
priest. And Art for Art’s Sake will have 
full sway in the Lord’s Holy Mountain. 


Local God witLtam BURFORD 


There stands a man in Texas, 

can grab the rattlers by the tail 

and crack them like a whip, 

snapping the vertebrae. 

He is the curse of all the snakes; 

milks the venom out of their mouths 

and wraps them round his arms for bracelets. 
Strange to say how the little children 

all steal away from his loving fingers. 
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The Enchanted Nurse 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


TO REMIND YOU OF LOvE, halt within us 
and waiting to be started, that little Be- 
ginningness that lies waiting in us all, I 
have to tell the story of beginning to- 
gether: how the meeting and coming to- 
gether of two human beings is a rescue; 
and how lovelessness is a perishing. To re- 
mind you of love and to recall to you its 
history, I speak of all this, if you will listen 
to me, this tale that lives within my senses 
as if it were an odor smelt or the feel of 
a hand, the echo of a voice in the ear. 

Now I speak at the end of a long time, 
and as someone old, for I am an old man 
sitting in a small room in a boarding- 
house... it all comes to this, in the end, 
one voice in one small room telling what 
happened in many places and at many 
times in the broad world. The town is 
named Port Angeles, in the state of Wash- 
ington, where I have come home, and it 
is a little town on the Strait: a landing- 
town where the ferry that crosses the 
Sound has stopped for many years. The 
time of the telling is early afternoon, 
about two. 

Before darkening I shall have finished, 
it will take just the heart of an afternoon, 
and one of broad bright sunlight today, 
to tell what took so long to take shape. 
I have got it all straight and simple by 
thinking about it many many years. 
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My body is vanished, almost, so how 
shall I describe myself to you? I feel as 
though I were only eye and ear and 
breath, and I speak of what I have seen 
and heard: my eyes and ears are in my 
mouth that tells: I have died and gone 
away elsewhere. In my face, if you could 
see it, you would find all the tracks of 
thoughts—deep ruts where they have, be- 
ing sometime heavy like a loaded wagon, 
borne down their wheels deep into my 
flesh, and wheelshapes where they have 
spun around within their spoked prisons 
of themselves. You would find places in 
my face where thoughts have quarreled 
with themselves and struggled, disturb- 
ing the flesh; graves of pain and grave- 
stones of grief, and hope that ended in 
grief; little flags and pennants of joy, 
craters of sorrow; and a wide bountiful 
field of my blisses. You would see, if you 
looked closely, crosses for suffering deaths 
of people who have died in my face. It 
is, then, this tracked and populated face, 
the landscape of my life: look at it like a 
map and you will discover the countries 
where I have lived. One of these countries 
is named Love. 

Love, then, is the marrow of my story 
... L speak in language of the bone, which, 
it is said and I know well, is slower to 
mend even than che heart. So consider my 
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voice the voice of a Nurse, a witness and 
servant to healing and repair. That has 
been my lifelong job. Old nurses, super- 
annuated and the healing out of their 
hands, take it to their mind and there 
nurse over again all that was sick and 
wounded and needed help toward heal- 
ing and see, later, so much more of the 
mending process and what was mended, 
than then. My name is Curran. 

Now old minds take a crooked way, so 
let me. It is the old mind that shapes best, 
in the end, so let it get there in its tarry- 
ing, studying way, as an old man crosses 
the fields—he gets there, and ready to 
tell of every little long-lived thing he 
has seen. Young tellers, full of passion 
and of a restless tongue, go too quickly 
and too hotly, often passing over the 
beautiful quiet little signs of things that 
are always there, on their way, which an 
old traveler knows to look for. 


IN THE Days of The War there was in 
London a young man who was serving as 
what the profession calls a Physiotherapist. 
He worked with broken and afflicted 
limbs. He knew the bone. This young 
American nurse had come to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital in London to finish his 
special studies when the war broke out. 
As you will see, this young man was my- 
self. As Bart’s, that ancient mending 
place, was in the danger area of the city 
of London, the orthopedic ward was re- 
moved fifty miles away to the little town 
of St. Albans, which St. Augustine 
founded—and you know all about him— 
and housed in what was once a grand old 
country mansion. The house had many 
gables and tented roofs with vanes and 
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finials and steeples crested with iron pen- 
nants and iron birds hovering over or lit 
on them; it was three stories high, each 
story full of wide rooms whose walls had 
been pulled down to make long wide 
wards; and the great house was crowned 
with a round turret jeweled with little 
precious windows. On the top of the tur- 
ret was a thin fierce spire upon which the 
figure of a rearing and strutted cock rose 
in the wind as if to trouble the air. 

On the second floor of this converted 
mansion was a big barny room so crammed 
with cots that the wounded who lay side 
by side upon them could touch each other. 
It was on this floor that the wounded of 
Dunkirk were put to be mended, I might 
tell you, and here many of them perished. 
This ward was a delicate world where 
men, rescued from great damage and out 
of violence, were suspended from wooden 
frames by cords and wires, hanging on frail 
netlike looms that were hourly manipu- 
lated by shuttles and purchases to keep 
them mobile. It was a world of fragile 
weaving and knitting, the laid-out broken 
body of a broken army. After the slow 
retreat through water and cold and dark- 
ness, under fire, these frail males had 
joined each other, so silently and so alone, 
as before, in this long slow march back, 
toward regeneration. Here, in this rude 
room, this simple long room of cot and 
patient, there was going on the most deli- 
cate and careful and imperceptible knit- 
ting of tissue, the slow stitching of frail 
threads of bone, the minute work of mar- 
row and blood, remaking life out of its 
own substance. Here, men who had stag- 
gered exhausted and crippled and through 
water to this high, removed place—we 
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had rescued them out of a flood—observed 
cheir wound as something so much greater 
than themselves but something they could 
bear and something which had a life of 
its own, quite apart from their own 
process of life, from their own human 
fictions and fantasies. If you came sud- 
denly to the door of this room, it might 
appear to you to be another kind of battle- 
field, with little white tents in rows and 
men half billeted in them, for the dam- 
aged limbs had to be protected by rooflike 
coverings. And then, on second look, you 
would be sure that it was a room of quiet 
and delicate work, of weaving and stitch- 
ing, as if some intricate lace were being 
woven on long rows of wooden looms, 
because the men were strung upon these 
wooden frames as if they were figures be- 
ing woven on the threads of looms by the 
nurses who stood over them manipulat- 
ing them; or it might be a world of spider 
architecture. 

At the end of the War the casualties 
of Dunkirk were moved back up to Lon- 
don, to Bart’s, but St. Albans continued 
to be used as a hospital for the lamed and 
* crippled. I stayed on there, to continue 
my work as an Orthopedic Therapist. 
The ward changed; it had another popu- 
lace. This time there were several children 


in it, all boys of course, for it was a male 
ward; and we had a variety of patients. 
But the life, the inner life, of the ward 
was the same. 


BEGINNING in about September, it rain: 
and rains and rains in England. It does 
not stop untii around March, and if it 
goes on, which rarely happens, there is a 
flood in low places. It was a day of slow 
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rain when Chris, the young American, 
was delivered to the ward. He had had a 
severe damage to his right leg from a fall 
in Europe, in Rome; and he had managed 
to struggle back to London with his two 
companions, a young man and woman. 
When he arrived in London he found, at 
Bart’s, that his leg was no longer of any 
use to him unless he had an operation on 
the bone. Bart’s sent him out to us at St. 
Albans, and we performed the operation 
on his leg. 

On a day of slow rain this Chris was 
delivered to the ward. He was in the com- 
pany of, or I should say supported by, this 
young man and woman, for they were 
helping him along, each holding him un- 
der an arm, both very handsome, the girl 
greeneyed and fair, the young man dark 
and darkeyed. It was his face that struck 
me when I first saw it, for it was of such 
a dark mysterious look; and yet it had in 
it some animal ferocity. These, I knew 
at once, were not ordinary people and 
not from this country. They were, you 
could tell it, strangers. 

It was an awkward time to receive a 
patient, for it was recreation hour and 
all the ambulatory patients were on the 
floor, either on crutches or in wheelchairs; 
but this young man was badly in need of 
bed and care. His friends—or deliverers 
—left him in my care and disappeared 
after embracing him. Suddenly the dark 
young man came back and asked me when 
the operation on “my friend” would take 
place; and I looked on the schedule and 
told him tomorrow morning at nine. “The 
young lady and I will be here,” he said, 
and left. So I had this stranger in my 
care, and so it all began. 


“I am Curran,” I said to him, “and if 
you will come with me I'll lead you to 
your place.” We maundered through the 
trafic of recreation hour, the wireless 
was booming with music, men were call- 
ing at each other, nurses were giggling and 
running about, patients with great white 
plaster legs or sitting in wheelchairs or 
hanging onto a crutch were playing bil- 
liards on the huge table in the center of 
the room. There was such a whirling 
trafic of runaway wheelchairs that Chris 
cowered against the wall for fear of being 
run down, and then I knew how wounded 
he was, for the deeply wounded are so 
vulnerable to the wounded and protect 
themselves from each other. I knew he 
was thinking how he was, already, one of 
this lame and confined company. We 
found his cot and Chris sat down on it. 
I asked him how his leg was, and I re- 
member he said it beautifully, “glittering 
with pain”... was the way he put it; and 


I knew that he had an idea, a conception 
of his injury. 

At that moment Bobby broke loose 
from the circle of rushing wheelchair 


traffic round the billiards table and 
skidded his little wheelchair alongside the 
table. He leapt in one springing leap onto 
the billiards table and the cues went up 
at once all around the table, like spears in 
the air, as if to threaten him who was so 
dangerous. In another flash, Bobby, quite 
like a very young and skinny unfeathered 
bird, was hopping and bouncing about 
on the butts of his joints which were like 
cypress knees, in the middle of the table. 
Cries of “Now Bobby! now Bobby! off 
Bob!” went up from all the billiards play- 
ers; and I had to go over, calling “Bobby! 
Bobby!” With one bolt Bobby was off 
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again and into his wheelchair, and in an- 
other instant he was whirling away again, 
amuck among the cots, skidding up to 
the strung and balanced patients terrified 
that they might be unhung. Cries of 
“Bobby! Bobby!” from all the beds and 
billiards players and nurses sounded again, 
as if from that many parents. A nurse 
was chasing him now, and when he caught 
him and threatened to take him back to 
his cot, which had four high sides to it like 
a little pen, Bobby burst into screams and 
tears and whirled away again. Chris 
turned to me as he sat on his cot and 
asked who Bobby was. “He’s been here 
since he was born, this is his home; he 
won’t last long,” I told him. “That’s why 
we humor him. He was born without legs 
and has a knot on his spine.” 

Now a nurse had put Bobby into his 
pen and Bobby’s screams had settled to a 
low, unbroken mewling from his prison. 
Often one of the men on the floor would 
go over to the child and speak softly to 
him, reason with him or pacify him, but 
it was as though Bobby could not hear 
them, as though he were in another world 
and he knew what it was, and he could 
not hear what his friends who loved him 
were trying to say to him, for what could 
they say that would help him, anyway? 
I saw Chris hunch down onto his cot as if 
to hide away from this motherless, wom- 
anless, doomed child. 

I fetched Chris his supper but he would 
not eat it. Now the ward had changed 
into something very quiet, as though the 
tides were over, and there had settled over 
it, recreation and supper being past, a 
kind of docility and a sadness, as upon 
the twilight sea: men fell to sleep or read 
or lay remembering or hoping or plan- 
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ning. Chris was still sitting on the side of 
his cot, in a kind of trance the way ani- 
mals are when they are brought into a 
strange room: they wait to get their ani- 
mal sense of the place. Chris was reluctant 
to commit himself fully to the ward; but 
I told him to get into bed for I had to 
prepare him for the operation tomorrow. 
Suddenly the lights went down, it was 
darkening time, and Chris lay very still 
in his cot. Then the voice of one of the 
nurses in the low light spoke out the eve- 
ning prayer, “Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech thee, O Lord; and by thy great 
mercy defend us from all the perils and 
dangers of this night...” I saw that 
Chris’s head was turned away toward the 
window that held the night like a dark 
ocean in its panes. 

Now in the settled quietness the noises 
of the farther room became audible... 
a kind of profound stirring as though one 
heard it from depths. Then in the dark- 
ness a voice from one of the cots whis- 
pered across to Chris, “America, where 
do you come from?” But Chris did not 
answer. In a moment he asked me in a 
low lost voice, “Tell me what is in that 
other room?” 

“The critically ill,” I said. Then the 
terrible ordeal going on in the other room, 
the deep suffocating sounds, the low cries, 
sounded again. Now that the ward was 
quiet, the sounds of the other room made 
it a profound reality. There was one low, 
steady cry that kept sounding and sound- 
ing like the call of one frail bird in a deep 
woods. Chris was listening to it as though 
it were calling to him. 

“Who is it?” he asked me. 

“A man who fell from a high roof and 
shattered his limbs. He is in very great 
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pain. So you see, you are not so badly off. 
Now try to go to sleep, for I shall have 
to wake you several times during the night 
to prepare you.” 

Suddenly Bobby began to cry, first it 
was a whimper, then catching sobs, then 
a wail that seemed to stab Chris. “Nurse! 
Nurse! I am falling!” A Nurse came soft- 
footedly to him and whispered “Shhh 
Bobby! Shhh! . . . you are having a dream 
..+” Bobby’s cry softened to small sobs, 
and Chris rose to his elbow and watched 
the nurse rub Bobby’s back and quieten 
him and tuck him in again; then Chris 
sank down again, thinking, I knew, of the 
Rome he had fallen in and of Europe that 
had wounded him and stricken him. In 
a moment I said to him, “Bobby dreams, 
as many of the legless do, of his lost limbs 
and that he is walking. His dream is that 
he is walking and in peril of falling...” 
And then Chris fell asleep under the seda- 
tion I had given him. 

I sat watching him and thinking about 
him, the mystery of him. And then, in 
the quietness, against the low moan from 
the next room, the voice of little Lord 
Bottle, as we came to call him because his 
habit was to call, too frequently, “Nurse, 
the bottle, the bottle!”—he could not 
control his animal functions—pierced our 
quiet and disturbed Chris: “And the Lord 
said unto Cain, where is Abel thy brother? 
And be said, | know not: Am I my 
brother’s keeper? And he said, What hast 
thou done? The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 

Lord Bottle was our intrepid little 
preacher, the child of Evangelist parents 
who had obsessed him with prayers and 
hymns with which he plagued the ward 
until we could, by force, stop his mouth. 


“And now art thou cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive 
thy brother's blood from thy hand: When 
thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her strength; a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.” Would no nurse come to stop him? 
I waited, fearing to leave Chris. 

“And Cain said unto the Lord, my 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Behold, thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the earth: and from thy 
face shall | be hid; and I shall be a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond in the earth; and it 
shall come to pass, that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.” The ward was 
stirring in its sleep, but no nurse seemed 
to be coming. They were all in the Critical 
Room, busy with the perishing whose 
deep sighs of exhaustion were the moan- 
ing undertone of Lord Bottle’s long pro- 
nouncement. “And the Lord said unto 
him, therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
fold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him. And 
Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord, and dwelt in the land of...” and 
then mercifully and abruptly the mouth 
of Lord Bottle was hushed by the hand 
of a nurse who had finally got to him. 
“Bottle! Bottle!” the little preacher called 
to the nurse who was with him now. 

“Go to sleep, Chris,” I said. “I will tell 
you about the little preacher tomorrow; 
go to sleep”; and when I put my hand on 
his belly to pacify him I felt him shudder- 
ing with quiet weeping and watched him, 
finally, fade away again into the sleep I 
had brought him to. 

During the night I prepared him three 
times for the operation. Each time he 
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woke in a kind of trance, turning to me 
to say a name I could not clearly hear, 
but once I clearly heard him whisper 
“Cain!” and I knew it was the word the 
little preacher had put into his drugged 
brain to make a dream, the way dreams 
borrow to make their substance. Early in 
the morning he asked me where I lived 
and I told him in the little turret. He 
asked me what I saw from there and I 
said the whole far countryside. Could he 
sometime, when he was better, go up and 
look out at England from the turret? And 
I said yes, I will show it to you when you 
are able. Then who was his doctor? And 
I told him his doctor’s name and that he 
had met him around midnight when he 
had come in to see about him. 

“But did I talk to my doctor, then?” 
Chris asked me. 

“You gave him a good and clear ac- 
counting of yourself,” I said. “And the 
doctor promised you, when you asked him, 
that you would leave St. Albans with a 
good strong leg.” Chris fell to sleep again. 

The next morning—a fair day, the rain 
had stopped—they performed the opera- 
tion on Chris and brought him back 
around noon. I need to teli you that there 
was a very good chance that Chris might 
never have his leg again, he had so abused 
it after he had wounded it, either not car- 
ing or thinking he could heal himself, in 
time. He was a very depleted young man 
when he came into the hospital, for he 
and his companions had traveled all over 
Europe and he had fallen in the very mid- 
dle of the journey; and because he was so 
used up by some farther expenditure of 
energy which we did not know about but 
observed the signs of: some deep-lived 
anxiety, some deeply-searching secret of 
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his, he rose faintly from the anesthetic 
like a leaf turned ever so delicately by a 
slight breath and then sank into a dead 
coma of exhaustion, as though he had 
withdrawn from us all. The whole right 
half of his body was stricken—somehow 
the injury and the operation had now af- 
fected the other parts of his body, and 
we feared that he might die. 

I was assigned to this body—for where 
was Chris?—that swooned before me for 
how long I do not remember; there seemed 
no accounting of days. We raised the little 
tent over him and laced him onto the ap- 
paratus which we called “the loom.” My 
job was to keep his body mobile. Each 
hour I worked with the still, spread-out 
body, beginning with the head that rolled 
like an infant’s in the hands, then the 
breast and torso, limp as rope, the limber 
loins, and then the delicate, mending limb. 
All during those days I watched and 
worked over Chris, wondering “Who can 
you be and what in the world has hap- 
pened to you that you would will to re- 
move yourself from the living world?” 

His two friends had appeared again the 
morning of the operation and they had 
waited in the corridor of the ward until 
Chris was brought down from the oper- 
ating room. When we had put Chris on 
his cot, the two were given permission 
to come in the ward and sit by his cot 
to wait for him to wake. I noticed at first 
that they seemed to be quarreling and 
that out of the quarrel they reached an 
agreement, a hostile agreement of somc 
kind, to the effect that each refused to 
come in to Chris with the other and that 
each would come alone to him. They fin- 
ished their quarrel with the words, like 
some terrible finality drawn over the 
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whole situation—which of them the pro- 
nouncement came from I did not know 
—“If he dies, you helped kill him.” 

But when Chris came to, for those sev- 
eral minutes, the two were suddenly 
standing by his side as though the quarrel 
had meant nothing, and I saw Chris look 
at the young man and young woman with 
half a look of threatening and half of love 
and then pass on away into his death of 
sleep. There was something between these 
three. The friends had brought, this time, 
the few personal effects of Chris’s and I 
took them for him. In a few minutes, 
they left. They did not ever appear again. 
They had delivered him here, to me, it 
seemed, and had vanished, leaving his few 
possessions with me. These consisted of a 
little packet of photographs of Venice, all 
that beautiful naked race of people stand- 
ing along the rims and on the rooftops of 
buildings and palaces, upon spires and 
colonnades; a large photograph of the three 
companions standing in the ruins of Rome, 
and one picture of the three standing to- 
gether before the David of Michelangelo 
in Florence, Chris in the center under the 
loins of David, the girl and boy on either 
side. Some one of them had written under 
the picture the words, “I would not see 
thy new day, David. For thy wisdom is 
the wisdom of the subtle, and behind thy 
passion lies prudence. And naked thou 
will not go into the fire. Yea, go thou 
forth, and let me die.... Yet my heart 
yearns hot over thee, as over a tender 
quick child.” There were also letters, 
opened and unopened, a little silver box 
with words inscribed: “On silver, on 
clocks, on flesh, on water.” Inside was a 
delicate gold ring with three stones, two 
bits of burning ruby and a tiny sparkling 
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diamond in the center. The only other 
thing was a hide-bound notebook on 
whose pages I saw what must have been 
notes, ideas, what? put down by Chris. I 
put all these objects under the little tent 
we had raised over the patient, but I put 
the ring on his finger. It moved me to 
see the little relics and tokens of his ex- 
patriated life close to him, all he possessed, 
apparently, in the Old World, against his 
wounded and sleeping body, in that physi- 
cal intimacy one loves to keep with the 
few, small objects he cherishes. Chris no 
longer lived in his body, I thought; it had 
been removed from him, or he from it, 
drawn up and away. Under his tent there 
was only the place of the mind and the 
memory and desire; the rest, bone and 
flesh, was in other hands. I had only the 
stricken body to work with... but soon 
there came into my charge all other. 

I did not know what was in Chris’s 
mind, but I could imagine; and I could 
finally name what he put into my mind. 
Was it the idea of Europe and how it 
seemed Europe had struck him a blow and 
halted him. What was the meaning of 
this crippling? Here he was, healing 
among strangers. He would return to his 
country, home, hobbling from the wound, 
as though he had suffered a blow, ex- 
patriation, bearing the wound of history, 
of ruins, and, above all, of a secret per- 
sonal failure, a failure of self, perhaps, 
which none of us could know. And he 
would always bear and carry the long 
white scar of it, on his leg. Would he 
speak to himself, over and over, the words 
I myself heard within my own head: “I 
tried to walk too far afield too soon and 
too quickly. I fell. I left work undone in 
my own fields—and where I was struck 
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down so early. This wound reminds me 
of the fields of my beginnings which | 
abandoned and betrayed because there 
was a murderer hiding, ambushed, in 
them: my own brother, my own people. 
But what I fled at home I found waiting 
for me abroad, to bring me home again: 
the killer, the crippler is everywhere.” 
Why, I thought to myself, sitting by my 
patient’s side, cannot I go home, why can- 
not I return until something in this for- 
eign land heals me and gives me the cour- 
age to go back? 

He hung, before me, footlong, in a 
hurtling shape, his right leg extended and 
toes pointed, like a dancer, his left leg 
bent at the knee and foot turned out- 
ward, as though, falling, he had been 
caught in a net by me who nursed and 
manipulated his body to bring it to move 
again. Every hour I would manipulate the 
strings and wires by means of little 
wooden shuttles and the body of the youth 
would hunch and fall as the loom gently 
creaked and his body made forced me- 
chanical movements which his body 
seemed to resist fiercely. What strange 
powerful resisting life was in this appar- 
ently resigned body before me? 

It was as though he had fallen, this fig- 
ure, and as though we had caught him, 
here in this hospital and on this ward for 
the crippled, in this net upon which we 
had him stretched and fastened. We have 
rescued him, to put him back together 
again, I thought. The damage of the fall I 
could tell, for I could measure that by 
what I saw and worked with. The rest, 
what he fell from, where he fell, the dis- 
tance of the fall and the damage of that 
I had to measure by what I could not see 
or the fallen fully tell. Yet it is just this 
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mysterious and invisible record which 
really tells the tale. What is broken, shat- 
tered, we put back together again in this 
mending place; we assist the knitting of 
the bone and the stitching of the tissue; 
this is a place of rehabilitation. The 
process, briefly, is to elevate and hold still 
the afflicted member and wait until it 
finds its reality and its function again. It 
must find itself what it has lost or been 
bereft of, and by its own means. So much 
for the crippled limbs of men. But these 
are places of the mind, too; for the mind, 
unhalted, runs on or runs back, and does 
its piecing, its regeneration, too. The re- 
lation of limb to mind is interesting, for 
limbs can lead a man in one direction 
while his mind is going in another: a man 
seen going down the sidewalk or the 
street is going one way, where his good 
legs take him and his arms, as though 
they were oars, row him. But who knows 
where his mind is traveling? In this place, 
then, where the limbs are of no earthly 
use, there is the traveling of the mind. 
Consider the many crossings and recross- 
ings of the little rescue boat of the mind, 
from one shore to another, landing at is- 
lands perilous and benevolent, met by 
people on the shore or by none upon the 
lonely wastes and beaches. Look at all 
these little rescue boats of beds in this my 
ward. You know who is the invisible 
Boatsman. 

Though the body of my patient, Chris, 
traveled some ways when I forced it by 
means of the mechanical apparatus I con- 
trolled, its journey was a wooden, mind- 
less, heartless one, like that of a wooden 
Image on wheels and pulled by zopes. My 
patient’s propelling power was behind and 
above, unseen. He would not go where 
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any wood or line led him, but where he 
had to go. You see already the dange 
that I know, who might be moving him 
where he was not going—the selfsame 
dangers that befall a man who tells a tale 
of someone. Now you begin to see the 
responsibilities of a nurse. 

There is something dreadful among us, 
I thought as I worked my loom with Chris 
upon it, a figure over the city we live in, 
to remind us; a shape in the streets follow- 
ing us; a ghost in the room we sleep and 
eat in, to remind us...a creature within 
us that could murder or keep life. No one 
can cure us of this murderer but ourselves, 
we cure ourselves and through love. We 
keep life by love, and by rescuing the per- 
ishing lovelorn, crossing over to show and 
to remind them of the healing of love. 

The comatose Chris, in his state of pro- 
found insensibility, was on my mind 
every minute. I soon became obsessed with 
him. The danger was to identify myself 
with him—-a nurse must not, finally, care, 
who cares and does not care. During those 
days we went on such a long journey, 
he and I, through more countries than I 
can ever tell you, though I can tell you 
some, and this is my purpose, will you be- 
lieve it. They said I was a kind of sorcerer 
and that I used witchcraft; but you must 
judge, when I am through, what witch- 
craft I used. (As for my own life, some 
other time I will tell you it—there is a 
lot to tell.) 

As I wove Chris as though I were re- 
making him, this putting together into a 
hale unhalted whole again became for me 
the only reality. Everything else was un- 
real: I had no words, no eyes for, no re- 
sponses to anything outside this place 
where he was, in my charge, and where I 
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sat or stood beside him. My work with 
him became a work of love, the mark of 
a good nurse. During the work of love, I 
lost my sense of relationship to the world 
around me; this work was the only reality 
and it drew all things to it. I lived for and 
through the mysterious process going on 
within this reconstruction which began 
with me by being manual and mechanical, 
using only my hands and my professional 
knowledge, and grew to be a whole expe- 
rience involving all of me—and what hap- 
pened was this: something in me was re- 
stored, Chris was bringing together lost 
parts of me. There was this mysterious 
double action, this marvelous reciprocity, 
the way we human beings work upon 
each other. My daily responsibilities be- 
yond this work fell into desuetude; my 
living-place in the turret was like a vio- 
lent man’s, since I was never there to 
keep it in order, the way rooms seem to 
fall to pieces without a human being in 
them. My friendships were neglected. I 
would not leave Chris night nor day, ex- 
cept to rest for an hour in the Lounge; 
and then he and I would be joined, even 
there, in my dreaming, and our dialogue 
would go on uninterrupted. Other nurses 
criticized me, but the doctor praised me. 
It was, then, a love-work, this nursing. 
But as there are storytellers who will tell 
you that they never let themselves get 
into a story they tell, so there are nurses 
who will say they have never suffered their 
patient’s pain or healed a part of them- 
selves in the patient’s healing—but find 
me them! There is the marriage of pain 
and pain, of healing and healing. 

Once, on my way to the Lounge to 
sleep for an hour, I saw, at the turning 


of the corridor and at the head of the 
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stairs beyond, what I was sure was the 
figure of Chris, dressed in white and hold- 
ing a tiny white little baby in a blanket. 
With him were an old old man and 
woman, countryfolk. They were all very 
quiet and somber, as in a vision, and I 
saw that the baby was dead and that the 
young man who held it was not Chris, of 
course, but an Interne delivering the dead 
infant to the morgue. He turned to me 
and asked me if I would go with him and 
the old people to the morgue. We went, 
and in the morgue we laid the cold little 
corpse out on a stone slab, for the old 
ones to look at. They were its grandpar- 
ents. “It would have had Cornelia’s nose,” 
the old woman said, as if she were re- 
lieved. They were not moved by this lit- 
tle death, but quarreled over the expense 
of burying the infant; their daughter 
could not afford it, they could not, either 
—and why should they? The Interne and 
I told them that the hospital would bury 
it and the two old people turned and left. 
We stood, the Interne and I, together with 
the little homeless death in our charge. 

When I returned to Chris, it was as 
though he knew about it all. It was in 
this way that the shape of my patient— 
regard the word—became the living ob- 
ject to which everything that happened 
was related. 

I am speaking of a connection, woven, 
as of threads and veins and vessels, through 
which human beings may communicate 
and tell each other everything. I have had 
a lot of patients in my time, and I have 
learned from all of them—something 
about myself—as I nursed them; many 
times, in the end, I saw that J was nursed 
back, brought back to something lost 
sight or sense of. But Chris was the best 
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patient I ever had. Sometimes I sit here 
on sunny days watching the lapping 
waters of the crested Sound and think 
how I have had and tended a number of 
very fine and remarkable people in my 
time, but .. . remember Chris? And I re- 
member how I have died with some and 
have been brought back to life with 
others, but... remember Chris? Always, 
in the end, no matter how many patients 
I go over again and nurse back in my mem- 


Copperhead 


ory, it is the same, in the end... remem- 
ber Chris? We are this way, and therefore, 
bound together. We brought each other 
back, and I wonder if he knows or will 
ever know it, to tell it? If he would one 
day find me! or I see him, as I thought 
to have seen him this morning: suddenly 
at the landing I was sure I saw him walk- 
ing off the Ferry onto this Strait, come to 
tell me what I tell you, But no, not yet, 
it is not his time. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


We swerve to arousal: the trembling man fanged by a copperhead, 
The human whiteness that looked unclean when it was struck. 


Carried home in rage and fever, with luck 


He lives. With another kind of luck he will soon be dead. 


Who could have thought a dignity when he blanched, leapt back, unnerved, 
Suddenly loosely open, vulnerable, nowhere whole, 

As though it were not flesh but the utterly helpless soul 

Awaiting the bolt of venom like damnation it deserved? 


Somewhere in the grass the reptilian radiance is moving free, 


Heating our terror, ruthless and imperial; 


The weakness of our love pursues the brown entity of pure evil, 
Seeking a firmness that could foil the failure of integrity. 


It was the flimsy answer, the contemptible shoddiness, that made us cower, 
The flesh swaddling good and wrong, lacking all coherence that could act, 
While fate had kept the function of our ancient enemy compact, 


Poison-clean, lightning-swift in power. 


With passion’s gravest error, we saw them equal in a time and place, 

Thought of the brown king as braver and more rightly proud than we, 

And there was nothing could make us see under the looming aura of eternity 

The blent and possible man, more beautiful than evil’s purity, destruction’s grace. 
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Nescatunga Land 


JAMES PIPES 
Drawings by MARGARET LEFRANC 


In Gypsum Canyon, 
an old Edison phonograph tube plays = 


Let’s All Go Down to Mauds - 
and Have a Jubilee. 


Nescatunga Land holds a Sick Dance, 
squaws cook sacred bread; 

Matilda Wind, Philip Suboak, Joe Big-Knife 
chant the old chants. 

The Chief refuses to sign white man’s paper, 
the red ink is brought forth. 

With tears in his eyes 

his hand moves the goose-quill pen, 

“By the blood of my fathers,” 

he signs. 

And the time that is 

became the time that was. 


In Gypsum Canyon, 
an old Edison phonograph tube plays. 


There is a hymn-singing under brush arbor, 
“Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” 
suag in three languages, 

English, Cherokee, Wyandotte. 

There are marks of great buffalo slaughter, 
bone buyers assemble at Quanah. 
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Tan yards tan, 

freight yards freight, 

hides to Missouri. 

Young bucks play Indian dice game, 
Ko-the-ka-no-ke. 

Old warriors eat the peyote. 
Ebnezer Pitchl yn, Choctaw, is now 
a schoolteacher. 


Three giant trees grow in the old road, 
mark the passage of time, 

one black-jack Winter, 

one green-oak Spring, 

one red-willow Fall. 

Crippled hands of Kiowa make 

corrals of cottonweed poles, 

barn of shiplap boards, 

chicken house of goods boxes. 

Indian dead are in cottonwood trees. 


Apache City is loafer wolf dead. 


Indian bells jingle riddles 
under bright shawl sky: 

is paint-pot Spring a promise? 
is Sauk scripture a promise? 


why is north wind a hoof and a claw to a Caddo? 
why is south wind a wing and a fin to a Keechie? 
in moonlight does Apache dance in feather or fur? 
in sunlight does Towaconie revel in quill or bead? 


Osage riders wear Osage paint, 
sing feather-dance songs with teal wings. 


Apache drums beat a dark blue, 
Apache drums beat a bright yellow. 


Elk teeth rattle on scarlet list-cloth, 
Elk teeth rattle reluctant rain 

from paint-pot Spring, 

Elk teeth rattle riddles 

under bright shawl sky. 


ricket y-rackety-clickety-clackety 
telephone lines, 
galvanized guts stringing iron words 
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with bluebawk streak over 
onetime Indian land. 


Weir plows and rawhide houses, 
Appleborn saddles and Steeldust horses, 
jet buttons and black silk, 

lariats and California pants. 

Silver balls of lightning-rods 

flash in sunlight. 

The Wheeler, White, and Singer 

sewing machines piece together 

striped cotton-shirting. 

Wheat hailed to stubs, 

corn suffering in drouths. 

Apples by the barrels 

stored in cellars. 

Sweet potatoes, pumpkins, crackling 
bread and sorghum. 

Wild honey in the bee tree. 

Black walnuts, peanuts, pecans, 

hoghams smoked over hickory wood. 
Winchester rifles and thumb-buster Colts. 
Land promoters and buffalo rubbing-trees. 
Cotton farmers arguing in a wagon yard. 
Frying pans and tin buckets. 

Pain killers and epsom salts. 

Ex-Union soldiers and railroad camps. 
Prairie schooners and millinery shops. 
Gyp holes and rattlesnakes. 

Indian skulls on cave floors. 


Telephone lines! 


rickety-rackety-clickety-clackety 
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Nescatunga Land is tall-corn word 
walking Indian walk under brush arbor, 
marrying Buffalo Fat to Cut Finer; 
singing about clan kin and blood kin, 
burying its dead in cottonwood trees. 


There are no nails in Indian casket, 
it is fastened together with pegs, 
tobacco is sprinkled over earth and box. 


Nescatunga Land is feathered and beaded quiet, 
soft as skin from belly of buffalo, 

whispering bald prairie memories 

over empty Catoosa, 


over silent papoose board. 


The newborn baby is wrapped 

with soft skin from buffalo flank. 

Osage persimmon bread is fed the mother 
after her confinement. 


Nescatunga Land is Indian smoke 

tracing Christian crosses under lost sky, 
quivering with red rawness of loafer wolves; 
rolling over wheat straw and buffalo wallows, 
telling time by notches on a stick. 


The married couple are given 
dry-skin pouches of beads to string 
in a land already half-past eternity. 


Little by little, the Indians grow away 
from the old days... 

from blankets to dress, 

tee pees to houses, 


long hair to short hair. 
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Fiddlers play “Leather Breeches,” and “Fisher’s Pipe.” 
Green buckeye bushes dance in pawpaw bottoms. 


Professor Dalgorwki leads the singers, 

the old tallow lamps are made 

from bottoms of coffee mills. 

President Cleveland will soon open 

the Cherokee Strip... 

all the Indian things will die, 

and it’s fare-thee-well to Nunialchwayah 
(Land We Love So Dear). 


Landless men are seeking land, 

light the storm lanterns, 

bald eagles are in the Territory, 

turn the wagon tongues 

toward Old Home State, 

open a keg of nails and have 

nail soup... Outlaw has 

four saloons, one store, two smithy shops. 


Landless men name the nameless land: 
Flat Creek, Turkey Track Trail, 

Old Jaybuckle, Sorghum Bend, Dill City, 
Shoe Nail, and Beef Creek. 
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A new State in the borning 

spawning out names, 

names not easily crushed, 

names fine as Indian baskets, 

back-boned land, back-boned people: 

Plina Ridgeway, Joe Abe Scales, Ida Koebric, 
Harris Walker, Saul Temple, Jack Spannard. 


A new State in the borning, 

people fixing tents, building shacks, 
making sod houses, riding the south line, 
red land and blue sky, 

back-boned land, back-boned people. 


A grease lamp, with reflector from Massachusetts, 
mirrors winter shirts made of old cotton sacks; 
an Oregon buggy rolls a Delaware Indian 

from Bald Prairie to Googy Socky Ferry; 

a Manhattan pistol flicks dust balls 

around Childer’s Stage Stand; 

A Pittsburgh plow disturbs prairie-dog fleas 
while carving scarred streak on brow of Lukfata; 
New York man, in stiff Cady hat and Prince Albert suit, 
drives span wiry little mules to Skullyville; 
Illinois woman’s Bam-a-rel skirts dip golden dust 
from wheat stubble in Jester Flats. 


Smoke from a cat-chimney sheds 
sinew-weed shadows on Skheedee; 
dreams 

Peyote visions in Bokchito, 
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(Indian named Touch-the-clouds searches 
millet ricks for long-gone 
passenger pigeons.) 


Smoke from a cat-chimney creeps 
Ottawa patterns in Tishomingo; 
prowls 

Choctaw traces in Quanab. 


(Indian named Joseph W hitecrow examines 
medicine gourds for age-old 


sacred beads.) 


Smoke from a cat-chimney treads 
Seneca designs in Sallisaw; 
weaves 

Otoe rituals in Waurika. 


(Indian named Mathias Mudeater studies 
painted blankets for old-time 


celestial signs.) 
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Katherine Mansfield: 


PAUL DINKINS 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S GRAVE is in the 
little cemetery at Avon, near Fontaine- 
bleau. All of the dead lie in neat rows, and 
beyond the surrounding wall stand the 
dark green trees of the forest—themselves 
in rows too, a gentle and very lovely for- 
est, typically French. The caretaker waters 
his cottage lawn beside the cemetery gate, 
and gives the directions almost before one 
has finished asking. “There are many vis- 
itors to this grave.” Still? Yes, still very 
many visitors. They come from every- 
where, often with flowers. 

There is one withered bunch of violets 
on the flat gray stone, otherwise bare, 
without cross, without ornamentation of 
any kind. Nothing but the names—Kath- 
erine Mansfield, wife of John Middleton 
Murry; and the dates—1 888-1923; and 
the lines from Shakespeare: 


But I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, 
danger, 
We pluck this flower, safety. 


It is enough. For those who come to visit 
this grave the brief inscription is epigraph 
for the whole of the legend, and—com- 
pounded with the encompassing trees and 
sky—evokes the unique response. 


Katherine Mansfield would be in her six- 
ties if she were alive today, perhaps one of 
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The Ending 


our major writers with a shelf of books 
and a literary prize or so to her credit, 
perhaps the kind of briefly blooming dis- 
appointment of whom it would be said, 
“Too bad, she did have talent.” But not, 
in either case, what she is: a legend of 
early death and promise unfulfilled—to 
be read and responded to from this special 
knowledge, in the special and sad light of 
published letters and journals, souvenirs, 
a haunting pictured face. And of this leg- 
end the grave at Avon is more than the 
dramatic end. It is the crux, the symbol 
that informs the whole, which, under- 
stood, leads through the literature to the 
life. Through the lovely, confessional, 
writer’s prose to the final half-articulate 
cry: “Oh God, I want to be REAL.” 
Not that Katherine Mansfield is easy to 
find. There are some writers who them- 
selves seem born literary characters; and 
Katherine Mansfield (like Fitzgerald, or 
her friend D. H. Lawrence) is one of them. 
She knew it, of course, as the conscious 
artistry of her Journal and Letters makes 
evident. Hence the difficulty. Hence the 
false clues, so valid seeming, to suggest 
that all was “literature,” or theatrics, or 
merely the dynamics of illness. Something 
of these there would have to be, given her 
own nature and that of her peculiarly 
total disease—tuberculosis, between which 
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and her gifted kind there has seemed to be 
a terrible affinity. But these things are in- 
cidental to something else, though they 
are much more easily seen. 

The grave at least is a fact... And it is 
here at Avon, remote by so much more 
than a spatial world from Katherine Mans- 
field’s safe and conventional New Zealand 
home. Remote even from the English lit- 
erary Bohemia to which her rebellion 
against home, her search for the artist’s 
freedom, had led her. 

She died on January 9, 1923, at the 
near-by Gurdjieff Institute, which she had 
entered the previous October. The general 
circumstances of those last years are well 
known. In some respects they had been 
easier years than the earlier ones in Eng- 
land, when nobody would publish the 
stories, when there had been poverty, be- 
trayals, disaster. In 1919, with the long- 
awaited divorce from her first husband, 
she was free to marry her lover, John Mid- 
dleton Murry. And the publication of 
the two volumes of stories, Bliss (1920) 
and The Garden Party (1922), had 
brought her remarkable prestige, even a 
measure of fame. 

But there was her illness. From 1917, 
when she had contracted tuberculosis, her 
exterior life had been a series of shuttlings 
from England to France to Italy, and back 
to England again, always seeking “rest” 
and the sunshine—usually apart from her 
husband, living in pensions and hotels 
(“Oh—how I loathe hotels. I know I shall 
die in one”), always writing. It is the pic- 
ture of her which the world knows best: 
the fragile and lovely woman, wandering 
solitary and doomed, struggling with ill- 
ness for time to finish her work, terrified 
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that she would “die and leave ‘scraps’— 
‘bits’—nothing real finished.” 

Her so slowly come success was—if we 
are to accept her own statements—almost 


a matter of indifference. In a letter to her 
husband she said: 


I’ve two “kick-offs” in the writing game. 
One is joy—real joy ... Then something deli- 
cate and lovely seems to open before my eyes, 
like a flower without thought of a frost or a 
cold breath, knowing that all about it is tender 
and “ready.” And that I try, ever so humbly, 
to express. The other “kick-off” is my old orig- 
inal one, and had I not known love, it would 
have been my all. Not hate or destruction 
(both are beneath contempt as real motives) 
but an extremely deep sense of hopelessness, of 
everything doomed to despair... There! As 
I took out a cigarette paper I got it exactly— 
a cry against corruption—that is absolutely 
the nail on the head. Not a protest—a cry. 


This is the quality of her dedication, and 
it burns through the Journal and Letters: 
the artist’s quest. 

But these literary fervors and ecstasies 
are not all. The private writings of the 
last two years of her life show that Kath- 
erine Mansfield was becoming gradually 
obsessed with the idea that, for her art’s 
sake, she must achieve some sort of per- 
sonal perfection. “It is only by being true 
to life that I can be true to art,” she wrote. 
“Oh God! I am divided still . . .” She must, 
she said, be “crystal clear,” all traces of 
sediment washed away. Concurrently ap- 
parent is the growing conviction that her 
illness was not merely of the body, and 
so might never be finally cured by medi- 
cal means. “Do I believe in medicine alone? 
In science alone? No, never. It seems to 
me childish and ridiculous to suppose that 
one can be cured like a cow if one is not 
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a cow.” But where was this other way, this 
soul’s cure for which no doctor could 
prescribe? She did not know; only that it 
must be found. 


SHE WAS STAYING the winter of 1921-22 
in Switzerland, and secretly contemplat- 
ing this impasse, when a seemingly aimless 
and trivial event began a chain of cir- 
cumstances which was to end only at 
Fontainebleau-Avon. Her friend A. R. 
Orage, editor of the English review New 
Age, sent Murry a copy of a strange book 
called Cosmic Anatomy, published under 
the pseudonym “M. B. Oxon”; a book 
Murry has described as “composed of a 
sort of gnostic speculations on the nature 
of things and of the human soul.” Kath- 
erine Mansfield read it. The number of 
passages she copied in her scrapbook indi- 
cates the seriousness of its impression upon 
her—as her application of its ideas to her 
own case is revealed in this parallel com- 
ment: “(1) To escape from the prison of 
flesh, of matter. To make the body an in- 
strument, a servant. (2) To act and not 
to dream...” Thenceforward, Murry 
says, “her mind was revolving . . . possi- 
bilities, not of physical but of mental re- 
generation.” “Mental” would not have 
been her word. 

There had been, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of their life together, a basic harmony 
between Katherine Mansfield and her hus- 
band. Now it began to break; for this new 
direction was one in which Murry could 
not (and would not pretend to) follow 
her. Perhaps it was in part for his sake that 
she decided to give medical science one 
last chance; to go in the early spring to 
Paris for a new type of X-ray treatment 


of which she had heard. If it failed, she 
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would take the other way. She was driving 
herself, as Murry saw it, “towards a ter- 
rible dilemma: demanding that her disease 
should be physically or mentally annihi- 
lated, as it were presenting Life or God 
with an ultimatum.” 

The result could be foreseen. At first 
she tried to appear hopeful about the treat- 
ments, but soon she confessed to her hus- 
band, “A dark secret unbelief holds me 
back.” By late summer, when she went to 
London to see Orage, her life’s last deci- 
sion was already made. She was soon a 
member of the circle of writers, artists, 
assorted intellectuals who were learning 
from the lectures of P. D. Ouspensky what 
seemed an utterly new and revolutionary 
concept of life. “I must have a miracle,” 
she had written a friend. She was not long 
in persuading herself that at last the way 
to it had been found. 

Ouspensky, already famous as an occult- 
ist and the author of the Tertinum Or- 
ganum, was propounding no theories of 
his own. He had come to London as the 
disciple of George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff, 
to win converts to his master’s System. 
Gurdjieff himself was allowed to remain 
(perhaps deliberately kept) a figure of 
mystery. He remains largely so for us, this 
long after, though we have Ouspensky’s 
extended memoir, Im Search of the Mi- 
raculous, and Gurdjieff’s own book, All 
and Everything, published in America 
only a few months after his death in Paris 
in the autumn of 1949. Probably all that 
Katherine Mansfield and her fellow-seek- 
ers learned was that he had come from the 
most mysterious heart of the East, that he 
had lived in the remotest monasteries of 
Tibet, Sufi schools in Bokhara, in Persia, 
Turkestan. That Ouspensky had met him 
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when he came to Moscow in 1914 and had 
been allowed to join his carefully selected 
group of disciples—many of whom had 
followed him, after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, to Essentuki, Tiflis, Constantinople, 
and finally Dresden. 

None of these places had proved satis- 
factory as location of the “school” Gurdji- 
eff meant to open: the Institute for the 
Harmonious Development of Man. Eng- 
land was indicated, said the Master; and 
Ouspensky had been sent to prepare the 
way. It was not for want of converts but 
because of political complications that the 
plans had to be changed. Gurdjieff was 
anti-Soviet, and since at the time Lloyd 
George wanted to do nothing that might 
offend Moscow, the necessary official per- 
mission was withheld. The members of the 
Ouspensky circle, though there were some 
influential people among them, could do 
nothing to change the situation; but when 
called upon to supply funds for the acqui- 
sition of an alternate site in France, they 
responded so generously that by October, 
1922, the Institute was ready to open at 
the historic Chateau Prieuré, Fontaine- 
bleau-Avon. 

Katherine Mansfield was among the first 
to enter. When she left for Paris she told 
her husband that it was for the purpose 
of continuing the X-ray treatments, but 
the deception was a transparent one. She 
had virtually stopped writing. “I am tired 
of my little stories, like birds bred in 
cages.” And of her life. “The world as I 
know it is no joy to me and I am useless 
in it. People are almost non-existent. The 
world to me is a dream and the people in 
it are sleepers. I have known just instances 
of waking but that is all.” Such passages 
from her letters suggest something of the 


desperate quality of her resolve, and her 
despair. She was, she said, “dying of pov- 
erty of life’”—she who had been so long 
idolatrous of its richness. 

On October 15 she wrote, from the 
Paris hotel where she was waiting, to her 
friend the Hon. Dorothy Brett: 


Tomorrow I am going to see Gurdjieff... . In 
my heart I am far more desperate about my ill- 
ness and about Life than I ever show you. I long 
to lead a different life in every way. I have no 
belief whatever in any kind of medical treat- 
ment....I’m exactly where I was before I 
started. I “act” all the rest. 


She added: ‘Perhaps I am telling you all 
this to beg you to have faith in me—to 
believe that whatever I do it is because I 
can’t do otherwise. This is to say (let me 
say it bang out) I may go into the Insti- 
tute for three months.” 

Two days later she was there, at last 
certain that the time for the burning of 
the bridges was at hand; even though, as 
she said, “‘all of the voices from the Past 
cry ‘No!’...I have been through a hor- 
tible deadly time coming to this... .It 
doesn’t show much outwardly, but one is 
simply chaos within.” 

She was accepted on probation. Gurdji- 
eff must have had misgivings about ac- 
cepting her at all, for he knew something 
of the terrible gravity of her illness. He 
made no promises; indeed, he said little of 
anything, for ia those early days the Mas- 
ter confined his conversation chiefly to 
giving orders in Russian. Much has been 
said of his tremendous personal magne- 
tism. Katherine Mansfield appears to have 
been rather in awe of him. Her letters, 
usually so lavish with descriptions of peo- 
ple (she saw most people as literary mate- 
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rial), take on a strangely reserved, almost 
prim tone when Gurdjieff is mentioned. 
Perhaps she felt that her faith in him could 
not survive the attitude of cool, close 
scrutiny that was natural to her. She had 
always had an especially sharp eye for the 
speciously exotic, and may have been fear- 
ful of finding it in Gurdjieff. 

The system, at any rate, could afford 
her the utterly new mode of life, the “‘per- 
sonal revolution” she now thought impera- 
tive. Gurdjieff claimed to be able to teach 
those who were capable of learning it the 
secret of “cosmic consciousness”—which 
meant escape from the “normal” human 
self, essentially unconscious and without 
will, unable to control either itself or any- 
thing outside it, to freedom and power. 
What we consider fixed limitations, nat- 
ural laws, would be inoperative for the 
cosmically conscious. But the old self must 
die absolutely before the birth of the new 
could take place. 

Katherine Mansfield wanted it to die. 
Her own, as we know, she felt had been 
impure and false; and so were the selves 
of most other people—the sleepers and 
dreamers. “You see, the question is always 
Who am I? ...1f I were allowed one sin- 
gle cry to God, that cry would be: I want 
to be REAL.” It is a state of mind—or 
soul—not infrequently described in the 
literature of religious conversion. Had she 
been of a newer generation of writers 
Katherine Mansfield might indeed have 
found her way into some form of Chris- 
tian belief. It is for a complex of reasons, 
personal and in the precise sense historical, 
that she turned instead to the occultism of 
Gurdjieff. 

He did demand as the initial step the 
obliteration of the old self. How this was 
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set about has been explained by several 
people who spent time at the Institute; 
most clearly perhaps by a Dr. James 
Young, one of three medical men who 
were among the first pupils at Avon. “The 
idea of the Institute,” says Dr. Young, 
“was to provide an artificial milieu so ar- 
ranged that the pupil would be forced to 
experience himself in radically new pos- 
tures, both physical and psychological. 
The new postures were to be brought 
about by ‘shocks,’ as they were called.” 

And as in fact they were. Though 
Katherine Mansfield was exempted be- 
cause of her illness, one of Gurdjieff’s 
major requirements was arduous physical 
labor. He was given to setting his people 
to such assignments as digging ditches 
and filling them up again, at all hours of 
the day and night, deliberately driving 
them to and beyond the point of exhaus- 
tion. With their own hands they built the 
Russian bath, and the enormous hangar- 
like study building where in the eve- 
nings the school assembled for the exer- 
cises and dances. 

These form perhaps the most striking 
feature of the system. Among the mental 
exercises were instantaneous memorizing 
of long word lists, and translations from 
Morse code tapped out on a piano. Kath- 
erine Mansfield wrote Murry of “learning 
mental arithmetic . . . at great speed to the 
accompaniment of music. It’s not as easy 
as it looks, especially when you start from 
the wrong end backwards.” She was ex- 
cluded, of course, from the physically 
demanding and highly intricate gymnas- 
tics and dances. Performed to music va- 
riously described as “Asiatic” and “inde- 
scribable,” they were said to have orig- 
inated in dateless Eastern antiquity, and 
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to convey profound metaphysical mean- 
ing. Many of the dancers acquired extra- 
ordinary physical control, and at a signal 
from Gurdjieff could freeze into perfect 
immobility and indefinitely hold the most 
difficult and contorted positions. (Some 
forty members of the “troupe” were 
brought to America for performances in 
1924.) 

Katherine Mansfield was especially inter- 
ested in watching the communal activi- 
ties, but Gurdjieff’s prescription for her 

‘meant that she must spend much of her 

time in solitude. He had ordered a plat- 
form built for her in the cowshed, directly 
over the cows, and here she was to lie for 
several hours each day. The atmosphere 
was thought to have curative powers for 
the lungs (interestingly enough, long a 
folk-belief in parts of America); and 
Gurdjieff maintained that in addition the 
cows gave off a sort of spiritual exhala- 
tion of great value. One of the Russians 
had painted on the ceiling over her plat- 
form a very clever piece of grisaille—an 
arabesque of branches and leaves, and 
among them caricatures of people at the 
Institute as animals and birds. This may 
have amused Katherine Mansfield as she 
lay there thinking—what? 

“T’ll tell you what this life is more like 
than anything,” she had written Murry a 
couple of days after her arrival; “‘it is like 
Gulliver’s Travels. One has, all the time, 
the feeling of having been in a wreck and 
by the mercy of Providence, got ashore 
— somewhere ...Simply everything is 
different... It’s a real new life.” But 
sometimes, and rather wistfully, she would 
recall the old. “Do you ever feel inclined 
to get into touch with Lawrence again, I 
wonder? He and E. M. Forster are two 
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men who could understand this place if 
they would. But,” she added, “I think 
Lawrence’s pride would keep him back.” 

Orage, her young friend “Olgivanna” 
(later Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright), and 
others have said that she seemed happy. 
There is no single impression conveyed by 
her letters. Once she confessed to Murry 
that she found some of the “ ‘arty’ and 
theosophical people” trying. And later, 
when she had been summarily ordered to 
move into a bare and bleak servant’s 
room, “I hope Mr. Gurdjieff does not 
move us again too soon. But it is a favou- 
rite habit of his to set the whole house 
walking.” Ouspensky came over in No- 
vember, and has told of a conversation 


he had with her. 


We sat in the evening in one of the salons and 
she spoke in a feeble voice which seemed to 
have come from the void, but it was not un- 
pleasant. 

“I know that this is true and that there is 
no other truth. You know that I have long 
since looked upon all of us without exception 
as people who have suffered shipwreck and 
have been cast upon an uninhabited island, but 
who do not yet know of it. But these people 
here know it. The others, there, in life, still 
think that a steamer will come for them to- 
morrow and that everything will go on in the 
old way. These already know that there will 
be no more of the old way. I am so glad that 
I can be here.” 


It is impossible to know, of course, how 
accurately these long-past things have 
been recalled. Years after her death Orage 
published a report of a conversation he 
had with Katherine Mansfield on the sub- 
ject of writing, and of her own literary 
plans in particular. Statements in the 
final letters and journal entries bear out 
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his contention that, though she was dis- 
satisfied with her previous work, she did 
not intend to abandon writing, but was 
simply resolved that her art in future 
should be different. “Suppose,” he quotes 
her as saying, “that I could succeed in 
writing as well as Shakespeare. It would 
be lovely, but what then? There is some- 
thing wanting in literary art even at its 
highest. Literature is not enough.” She 
added that there must be more than an 
aesthetic or a didactic object, there must 
be a “creative” object: that of subjecting 
readers to a “real and at the same time 
illuminating experience. Major literature, 
in short, is an initiation into Truth.” 

It is idle to speculate as to what these 
hypothetical future stories might have 
been, since she did not live to write them 
—and there is little to go on in the pros- 
pectus Orage claims she outlined for him. 
At any rate, he insists that when he saw 
her only a few hours before her death she 
was “still radiant in her new attitude.” 

With the coming of winter she suffered 
greatly from the cold. The last entry in 
the Scrapbook is a list of words and phrases 
which she wished to learn in Russian: 


I am cold. 

Bring paper to light a fire. 
Matches. 

Flame. 

Smoke. 

Because there is no more fire. 


Olgivanna has said that she complained of 
insomnia, and began to spend a good deal 
of time in her room. 

On December 31 she wrote to her hus- 
band and asked him to come over from 
England for a few days’ visit. The tone of 
the letter is bright: suggestions about the 
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clothes he should bring (“You see you are 
my husband and I can’t help wanting you 
to look—what shall I say?”) and travel 
directions (“You get out of the train at 
Avon and take a cab here which costs 8 
francs with tip”). The letter concludes: 
“I hope you will decide to come, my dear- 
est...I can’t write of other things in 
this letter.” 

Murry arrived on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 9. Olgivanna tells of having tea with 
him and Katherine Mansfield; skeptical 
though he was, he was “nice and friendly 
to everyone,” and even joined in the deco- 
rating which was being done in the new 
Study House. Perhaps he helped with the 
lettering of a statement which was painted 
on a canopy there: Happy is he who has 
no soul; happy is be who has a soul; ter- 
rible is it for him who has a soul germinat- 
ing in him. 

Katherine Mansfield wanted to stay 
and watch the activities throughout most 
of the evening. Later, about ten o’clock, 
when she was climbing the great staircase 
to her room, she had a sudden attack of 
coughing, followed by a violent and un- 
controllable hemorrhage. Murry put her 
on her couch, then rushed out to call for 
help. The resident doctors came quickly. 

When the news reached the Study 
House, Olgivanna ran back across the 
park to the Prieuré and up the stairs to 
Katherine Mansfield’s room. “She was 
lying down on her bed, with several doc- 
tors bent over her. They were going 
through some hopeless motions with hot- 
water bags.” But there was nothing that 
the doctors, or her husband—or Gurdjieff 
—could do. “I touched her hand,” says 
Olgivanna, “still warm.” 


Two days later she was buried in the 
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communal cemetery of Avon. There was 
a funeral, and the members of the Insti- 
tute, though they did not approve of 
death, attended. The Russians especially 
had grown fond of Katherine Mansfield, 
and according to their ancient custom 
handed round little packets containing a 


The Prodigals 


mixture of dried raisins and rice, called 
koutia, and reserved for festive or solemn 
occasions. In this setting it was a gesture 
in which there was much of the bold yet 
wryly wistful poetry Katherine Mans- 
field loved and sometimes created in her 
life and in her stories. 


CECIL GRAY 


Crutch us and shrive us, God: 
churned in the narrows 

of the unremitting years, 

seeing the sparrows falling 

and you too busy with the sparrows 
to hear the men calling, 

we stopped the dues and left 

off coming to the meeting house 


at all. 


Into the wasteland then, 

the air thinner, the touch delicate 

upon the turbulent mass, the sinner 
scourging his image in the looking glass 
and crying: Save thyself, then! 


Well, God — having done all this, 
old, weary before the attempt 

and now with it, having won no war, 
having failed to do what we meant 
for man, much less having done 

a single thing for the sparrows, 

and, finally, finding no relief 

in the watered drinks at the pub — 


we repent. 


We ask to be let back into the club. 
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The Lost Generation of Literature 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION of writers in 
our time are convinced that they live in 
a present which has no future. Aldous 
Huxley, after his conversion to a syn- 
cretic type of mysticism, insists that time 
must have a stop. For the younger writers 
of our day time has come to a dead end. 
Inwardly assured that life is a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing, they are not weighed down 
by the burden of tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow. Much of their bitter 
and strident pessimism finds expression in 
the writing of the forties and early fifties. 
Everywhere, in philosophy as well as in 
belles-lettres, there is the same oppressive 
refrain of futility, the same swan song of 
doom. It is difficult to determine how long 


this irrational, destructive mood will per- _ 


sist. If the political condition of the world 
does not improve, if there is not a per- 
ceptible turn for the better in interna- 
tional relations, the literary gloom may 
deepen and the suicidal mania grow worse. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the psy- 
chopathological blundering and bravado 
of politics, the feverish production and 
insane brandishing of atomic weapons, 
the determined jockeying for power, can 
go on much longer. War has become a 
permanent condition of man. Though we 
are aware of the horrible consequences a 
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global war would entail, no one in a 
position of responsibility seems to know 
what to do to prevent such a catastrophe. 
The disturbing feature of the contempo- 
rary cultural crisis is that many of the in- 
tellectuals, dragged into the destructive 
element, are also beginning to feel that 
there is no way out. 

It is consoling to view the major clashes 
and crises of our age in the long perspec- 
tive of history, for then we are able to 
perceive that our forefathers endured con- 
flicts as crucial for the future of humanity 
as any we face today. The dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, the fanatical resist- 
ance of the Jews in Jerusalem before their 
Temple was destroyed and they were dis- 
persed over the face of the earth, the 
struggle for survival of the city-states in 
ancient Greece, the brutal persecution of 
the Christian martyrs, the bloody Civil 
War in the United States—at the time 
these events took place people were filled 
with dire foreboding, disaster loomed in 
the distance; and there have been many 
periods in history when prophets felt that 
the end of the world was nigh. 

But historical parallels of this kind are 
impressive precisely because they tend to 
leave out of account the depth and per- 
sistence of the feelings that men have, 
their subjective, existential interpretation 
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of the character of their age. It is for this 
reason that the parallel with the past, how- 
ever striking in some respects, breaks 
down. In past epochs there was still some 
degree of faith in the future of civiliza- 
tion and the continuity of culture. No 
matter who won the war, the race would 
carry on its mission. Today that dimen- 
sion of faith has been shattered. There is 
the haunting fear, despite all propaganda 
to the contrary, that if war should break 
out tomorrow, civilization may be utterly 
wiped out. Those who have read Hiro- 
shima, or scientific accounts of the damage 
that the atomic and hydrogen bomb can 
inflict, know that mankind has gone 
berserk with the mania of destructiveness. 
How can reason prevail? International 
co-operation, for all the conferences 
staged by the United Nations, is a myth. 
World peace will not be established in our 
time. The literati, traumatically shaken 
by these developments, ask themselves: 
Why be concerned right now with the 
communication that art strives to achieve? 
Why create at all? A number of writers 
are filled with a devastating sense of fu- 
tility. 

Our initial assumption is that litera- 
ture, like life, cannot be sustained at its 
highest potential, if at all, without im- 
plicit faith that the race will not only 
survive but continue to flourish. The ideal 
of progress, even though it has been vig- 
orously attacked of late as a relic of ro- 
mantic utopian thinking, seems to be a 
precondition of striving, creating, living. 
What makes life in the present decade 
nightmarishly difficult is precisely this 
perception that the sense of historical con- 
tinuity has been annulled. The fear of 
death, for many people, has become an in- 
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tensely real, demoralizing experience. It 
is as if this age—so poignant is the reac- 
tion—were the first to discover the meta- 
physics, nay the actuality, of death. Death 
is no longer an abstraction, a remote 
eventuality, but imminent and frighten- 
ingly personal—and final! An age of in- 
creasingly destructive wars has served to 
deepen the contemporary awareness of 
death until it has become a veritable ob- 
session. Overwhelmed by a feeling of his 
own insignificance in a world ruled by 
malign atomic energy, the individual con- 
cludes that life is without purpose or pat- 
tern, an ephemeral and idiotic episode. 
The living presentness of the past is can- 
celed by the knowledge that a rain of 
atomic bombs may blow our vaunted 
civilization to smithereens. It is this per- 
vasive mood of futility which explains 
why Existentialism, in both its religious 
and secular versions, has gained such a 
hold on the minds of men today. 
Everywhere we turn we are assailed by 
evidence of this dangerous malaise, this 
metaphysical neurasthenia and alienation, 
this compulsive thanatophobia. André 
Malraux, who has abandoned his former 
devotion to the dogmatic absolute ex- 
pounded by communism, points out in 
The Twilight of the Absolute that our 
civilization is the first to be blind to the 
transcendent principle of communion 
which binds each man to his fellow-men. 
Hence the conception of Man has been 
radically altered. God is dead, and now 
there is the crushing suspicion that Man, 
too, is dying or dead. Few writers of our 
time have, since their “conversion” from 
communism, been so tensely aware of the 
disintegrative flow of time and especially 
“of all that forces on us the knowledge of 
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our nothingness, and, to begin with, our 
loneliness.” The only other European 
writer who grapples thus resolutely and 
incessantly with the meaning of destiny 
is Jean-Paul Sartre. What man has lost, 
in short, is the secret, once possessed by 
the great arts of the past, which mediated 
between man and the infinite and enabled 
him to feel that he was vastly more than 
an accidental by-product of mechanical 
forces in blind interaction. The trouble 
with contemporary literature is that it is 
incapable of spontaneous, affirmative ex- 
pression. The best it can do is to ask ques- 
tions, and it continues to ask questions 
because it cannot find an answer and be- 
cause it has lost confidence in the future. 
Art dies not because its potentialities are 
used up but because faith begins to wane. 
Though man has conquered the world of 
things, the nature of man himself is called 
in question; but as Malraux points out, 
“no culture can exist based solely on in- 
terrogation.” 

The long, melancholy, withdrawing 
roar of the sea of faith has been heard for 
the past hundred years, even before Dar- 
win published The Origin of Species, and 
the twentieth century witnessed furious 
manifestations of nihilism before the Ex- 
istentialist movement made its official 
European debut. Dada, for example, rep- 
resented an unconditional revolt against 
the past, against civilization, morality, 
conventions and taboos of any kind. 
Writers and artists, categorically reject- 
ing the known world of reality, sought to 
penetrate beyond, to reach the realm of 
the absolute spirit. Dada, despite its large 
element of wilful mystification and prop- 
agandistic expediency, was actually 
“meaningful” in its very apotheosis of the 
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meaningless, as Marcel Raymond indicates 
in his brilliantly written From Baudelaire 
to Surrealism. Vastly more than a species 
of exhibitionism or sensationalism, it 
marked a violent repudiation of the old 
dead world and its traditional moral 
values. World War I led inevitably to the 
realization that civilizations, like individ- 
uals, could perish and leave not a rack 
behind. Most significant of all, in the 
light of the problem writers face today, 
was Dada’s “affirmation” of the meaning- 
less. Nothing mattered, all human effort 
was futile, there was no point to existence. 
Life is essentially absurd, a gratuitous mis- 
take. Though the contemporary writer 
perceives that a consistent adherence to 
this “philosophy” of the meaningless and 
the irresponsible would result in the death 
of literature and art, some intellectuals 
have been infected by the “metaphysics” 
of Dada, its revolutionary, all-embracing 
nihilism. 


WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE for this mad dance 
of death, this dialectic of nothingness, this 
obsession with absolute negation? Some 
seriously contend that science, by under- 
mining the foundations of religion, de- 
stroyed the very possibility of faith. Once 
the belief in God was scrapped, human 
values were inevitably subjected to a 
process of dissociation and revealed as 
fictions, perhaps consoling and beautiful 
but not borne out by the nature of em- 
pirical reality. Of late even the “illusions” 
of progress and the perfectibility of man 
have been shattered. Biology discloses 
that man is a part of nature; psychology 
reveals that man is certainly not a special 
creation. Increased insight into the uncon- 
scious mechanisms of the mind, its irra- 
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tional and instinctual forces, indicates 
that man is not master in his own house 
or architect of his destiny. Hence the con- 
ception of man as a pre-eminently ra- 
tional creature, the lord of all creation, is 
punctured, and twentieth-century man, 
Freudianized, sees himself as a bundle of 
conditioned reflexes, galvanized by emo- 
tional desire, at the mercy of instinctual 
compulsions and binding unconscious en- 
ergy. He is burdened with the stupendous 
task of salvaging values in a world that 
appears completely indifferent to his sal- 
vation or survival. Skepticism is a settled 
characteristic of modern man, nihilism a 
typical expression of the modern temper. 
Even more savagely than T. S. Eliot, who 
lyrically projected the dilemma of mod- 
ern man in The Waste Land, Aldous Hux- 
ley, during the twenties, imaginatively 
documented the weariness, the sense of 
utter and amoral futility, that afflicted 
the sad young intellectuals of the time. 
The contemporary sense of nothingness 
paralyzes the capacity for action as well 
as utterance, both of which are forms of 
symbolic action. Hamletism lives again, 
but endowed this time with a new, neu- 
rotic twist. It is not merely the inability 
to resort to decisive action that plagues 
the young intellectuals and is at the root 
of their “neurosis”; essentially it is the 
realization that all action, whatever its 
motive, is equally tainted and equally use- 
less. Hence, by a desperate paradox that 
is not at a'l hard to resolve, they defy 
death; they court danger; they make a 
ritualistic cult of bullfighting and of 
hunting big game in Africa; they commit 
“gratuitous” crimes; they experiment 
with suicide. It is all done in order to be 
inflexibly logical, to convince themselves 
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and the world that there are no moral 
absolutes, no categorical imperatives. 

But no matter what these young intel- 
lectuals did, they could not drive out the 
sense of being lost, the belief that man is 
an inexplicable joke. Where in fiction can 
one meet more pathetically disoriented, 
neurotically alienated, and hopelessly 
damned characters than in the novels of 
Céline, Henry Miller, Sartre, Camus? Suf- 
fering makes them come alive; their suf- 
fering at least is real, but it only renders 
more full of anguish their fruitless quest 
for a meaning that will impose order on 
the contemporary chaos and give direc- 
tion to their life. For there are no traces of 
justification in their suffering and no 
values to which they can honestly devote 
themselves. 

Much of contemporary fiction com- 
municates the same paralyzing sense of 
desolation and doom. The Sheltering Sky, 
by Paul Bowles, is not only a condemna- 
tion of our intolerable civilization but a 
searing revelation of the conflicts that 
contemporary intellectuals must face. 
Both Port and Kit, the principal char- 
acters in this novel, are lost; they are lost 
and doomed, the way the world is today. 
What adds grimness to the tragedy is that 
they know it. They wait for the hour of 
horror to strike, the doom to fall, living 
in a void, without roots, without respon- 
sibilities, without connections, though 
they are still painfully searching for a 
meaning that they are inwardly con- 
vinced they will never find. Port, at least, 
is certain that life, despite all its freakish 
vicissitudes of fortune, adds up to zero. 
No matter where one starts, in the end 
the equation equals zero. He feels no bur- 


den of guilt as he beholds the incredible 
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poverty of the Orient, the filth that the 
natives live in, the diseases that afflict them 
beneath a hot, pitiless sky. In short, he has 
ceased to believe in anything, in any 
truth, though he persists wearily in his 
quest, as if eager to prove himself wrong, 
wandering restlessly from one disease-in- 
fested town in the desert to another, pun- 
ishing his body and torturing his rebel- 
lious spirit. Feeling that life has no value 
and needs no justification, Port refuses to 
participate in this farce, to accept any 
responsibility for the conduct of his life, 
preferring to drift, to flee from the curse 
of civilization. “For in order to avoid hav- 
ing to deal with relative values, he had 
long since come to deny all purpose to the 
phenomenon of existence—it was more 
expedient and comforting.” Humanity is 
an abstraction outside himself that does 
not concern him at all. Immured in his 
own isolated self, incapable of the sur- 
render that love demands, thoroughly dis- 
illusioned, Port does not and cannot be- 
lieve there is any system of justice in life. 
The final sum of zero is inevitable, no 
matter what kind of mathematics one uses. 

Here is the ironic apotheosis of the ro- 
mantic hero, the man without faith, with- 
out a sense of purpose, neurotic, lost, and 
doomed to die. Inheriting the nihilistic 
outlook, the novelists of the forties and 
fifties are, like their heroes, pathetically 
lost, searching for values in which, alas, 
they do not believe and which they are 
convinced do not exist. Isolated from life 
and devoid of faith, living in a civiliza- 
tion about to fall apart, the writer is no 
longer satisfied with the religion of art. 
Fundamentally, what ails him is that he 
is both confused and demoralized. John 
W. Aldridge, in After the Lost Genera- 
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tion, comes to the disconsolate conclusion 
that the writers of our time can assert the 
need for belief “even though it is upon a 
background in which belief is impossible 
and in which the symbols are lacking for 
a genuine affirmation in dramatic terms.” 
Which is like offering medicine to a 
stricken patient with the assurance that 
he is beyond help. What is significant in 
Aldridge’s analysis of the cultural situa- 
tion is that the young writers still cling to 
the conviction that life is meaningless. 
The generation that came of age during 
World War II felt they had lost their in- 
dividual identity; alone in an indifferent 
and therefore hostile universe, with no 
one to give them hope for ultimate salva- 
tion, they were bowed down by an op- 
pressive sense of cosmic nothingness. It 
is these husks of spiritual nothingness that 
the modern writer feeds on. In his diag- 
nosis Aldridge declares: 


The nothingness in which all things are unim- 
portant has no value. It is, in fact, a condition 
in which values have never existed. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, for a writer to give it dramatic 
significance, since to be dramatic a thing must 
possess a value by which we recognize and 
accept it as worth while. The best a writer can 
do if he finds himself dedicated to spiritual 
nothingness—and he will be if he is at all sensi- 
tive to the condition of our time—is to seek in 
raw violence and direct sensation that drama 
of shock which will always have a value to all 
men in all times. 


That is the spiritual sickness from which 
the young writers of today are suffering 
so dreadfully, the sense of loss and aliena- 
tion, of being left without resources to 
cope with the fact of disaster. Ship- 
wrecked and disillusioned, without a sense 
of dedication to a cause or even an artistic 
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ideal, they lack sufficient spiritual vitality 
to keep themselves creatively alive. Thus 
far the attempt, in spite of everything, to 
create a vital, affirmative literature has 
failed dismally. The nihilistic dissociation 
of faith has brought about not only a loss 
of faith in man but a corresponding loss 
of faith in the creative life. Now that the 
fear of death is obsessive, the writer won- 
ders what standards he shall abide by in 
a relativized universe. What commit- 
ments, if any, shall he make during his 
precariously brief pilgrimage on earth, 
and what responsibilities does he bear to- 
ward his fellow-men? 


WHEN WE SAY that the intellectuals have 
lost faith in the future, what we mean, 
then, is that they have lost faith in them- 
selves, for the philosophy of time we hold 
is a projection of our inner state. If there 
is no faith in the future, it is because life 
in the present is so disruptive, so anarchic, 
so meaningless. Against such a background 
of ideological futility, with what signifi- 
cance can the work of the writer be in- 
vested? He is no longer the prophetic 
spokesman of his people, the conscience 
of his race. Face to face with the prospect 
of a civilization that may go up in atomic 
smoke and flame, he ceases to believe that 
his creative work has any effect in shaping 
the minds of men. Furthermore, there is 
no court of last resort, no posterity, to 
whom he can appeal, confident that it will 
vindicate his claim and grant him the 
vicarious immortality of fame for which 
he longs. Together with the rest of doomed 
mankind he feels that he is staggering 
down a dark road toward the end of 
night. 

The great fear that oppresses the heart 


of the modern writer is the fear that a 
huge joke has been perpetrated upon man- 
kind; the visible universe offers no sup- 
port for the man-made beliefs and values 
that are part of the cultural tradition. It 
was in one of his acute moments of doubt 
that Tennyson cried that the stars in their 
courses blindly run, but with us this 
knowledge forms our habitual frame of 
reference. The most unsettling influence 
on the modern mind is the suspicion that 
our metaphysical and mystical systems 
are but empty fictions. Even those who 
have arrived at bleakly negative conclu- 
sions and, like the atheistic Existentialists, 
play variations on the theme of nothing- 
ness, are stricken by the skeptical fear 
that these conclusions, too, are a bit of his- 
trionic mummery and brave attitudiniz- 
ing in the face of the infinite of nothing- 
ness. Unable to bear his loneliness, the 
uselessness of his passion, in the cosmic 
float, man resorts to magnificent phrases, 
invents philosophies and theologies, or- 
deals and martyrdoms, and uses them in- 
geniously as perspectives through which 
to view the world and to justify his life. 
But the elaborate strategy of this struggle, 
the dialectic of this debate with death, 
illustrates how, perhaps for the first time 
in history, certainly for the first time with 
such intensity and completeness, man has 
come to realize that he is an alien on earth, 
that the universe is indifferent to his exist- 
ence. It is this growing conviction that 
man has no particular business on earth 
which the writer finds, morally and crea- 
tively, so deflating. The old absolutes have 
crumbled under the attrition of the skep- 
tical modern temper induced by the sci- 
entific outlook. Despite the return of some 
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influential writers to the church, religion 
and the categorical imperative can no 
longer command instinctive belief. 
There are no absolutes to take their 
place—that is the unfortunate aspect of 
the contemporary cultural situation. The 
conclusion that all mental constructions 
—philosophy, art, mythology, religion, 
and even science—are as-if fictions, sym- 
bolic ways of dealing with an intolerable 
situation, is one which but poorly satisfies 
the needs of the creative imagination. If 
the suspicion that aspirations and ideals 
are but man-made illusions serves to 
weaken the life-instinct, it does equal 
harm in damaging the creative instinct. 
Since the writer has no faith in man or 
in the future, since he cannot get himself 
to believe that culture will somehow sur- 
vive miraculously when the cataclysmic 
plague of atomic bombs is unloosed upon 
the world, he sees no cogent reason why 
he should continue with his work. If he 


nevertheless persists in it, he does so prin- 
cipally because he cannot help himself; 
and the absence of all values, the inner 
feeling that mankind is lost and doomed, 
infects everything that he produces, if 
it does not in the end reduce him to im- 
potent silence. 


It is clear that modern man has lost his 
goal, the purpose of his life, the faith that 
once fueled his vitality and justified his 
creative enterprise. Whereas in the nine- 
teenth century the abandonment of super- 
naturalism represented a positive gain, an 
advance in knowledge and insight, the 
contemporary picture is one of confusion, 
uncertainty, and demoralization. Though 
irrational sources of faith have been dis- 
carded, man has thus far not been able to 
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benefit from his freedom. But it has at last 
become evident that he cannot live with- 
out the bread of faith. It is all a question 
of what kind of faith he will embrace. 
His problem, a crucially difficult one, is 
to face the world without illusions and 
yet affirm the faith he is going to live by. 

Europe is materially bankrupt, intel- 
lectually exhausted; the old culture is 
dead. We are now faced with the task of 
creating a new culture. Since culture is 
predominantly a spiritual growth, this 
work of regeneration can take place only 
in the psychological or spiritual realm. A 
fundamental condition for the abolish- 
ment of modern wars is a total reorienta- 
tion of the human personality, a revolu- 
tionary transformation of consciousness, 
the diversion of instincts of aggression 
into creative channels. If some writers 
have succumbed to the emotional plague 
of nihilism, there are others who refuse 
to believe that Western culture is inevit- 
ably doomed. If we suffer from moral 
paralysis, it is because we refuse to recog- 
nize any moral values or because we recog- 
nize them only intellectually, without 
emotional commitments. “We are all im- 
plicated,” declares Herbert Read, in Edu- 
cation for Peace (1949), “in the decad- 
ence of our civilization, and it is only to 
the extent that our dull indifference is 
fused to a white heat of moral indigna- 
tion, and consequent moral activity, that 
the future can have any promise of great- 
ness.” Only through creative activity, 
through the practice of the arts, can we 
hope to infuse this mor2' consciousness in 
mankind. It is art and the rituals center- 
ing around art that can save us and in- 
augurate the cultural renaissance to which 
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we all look forward so wistfully. What 
the intellectuals are afraid of today is that 
they are caught in the destructive element 
and cannot escape; but so long as there 
are men and women on earth the creative 
instinct will triumph, the affirmative im- 
pulse will not be silenced. 

The contemporary preoccupation with 
death and nothingness, however well we 
understand its social and psychological 
origins, cannot last. Existentialism articu- 
lates the ontological cry of dolor and dis- 
tress. Men despair because they are lost 
and they are lost because they give way 
so completely to the mood of despair. But 
man, in his search for salvation, has al- 
ways been faced with a tragic crisis. Surely 
salvation does not lie in the denial that 
salvation is possible. Even under the most 
adverse conditions the individual, espe- 
cially creative man, can strive toward the 
ideal of spiritual health and wholeness. 
What we all crave, if we are to do more 
than merely survive, is to make our col- 
lective life meaningful. That is the cate- 
gorical imperative with which the younger 
generation of writers is faced. Confused 
and demoralized as we are, caught in the 
grip of titanic forces we cannot as yet 
bring under control, there is in us a power 
of recovery, an instinct toward integra- 


tion, an irresistible desire for fulfilment 
and affirmation, that cannot long be de- 
nied. The countermovement to the revo- 
lution of nihilism is now getting under 
way. The literature of crisis in the fifties 
will probably not be cast in the optimistic 
mold; it will not be nourished on anthro- 
pomorphic illusions; it will, however, be 
strengthened by moral convictions freely 
chosen and sustained by the tragic sense 
of life. Whatever beliefs our forefathers 
adopted in the never-ending battle with 
the powers of darkness, they did not flee 
in terror before the mystery of the in- 
finite; they did not give up the struggle 
and brood on the possibility of the extinc- 
tion of the race. On the contrary, they 
tamed the wilderness, conquered the devils 
that beleaguered them, cultivated the 
earth, established cities and nations, and 
passed on the rich heritage to the next 
generation. The literature of the near fu- 
ture (and there will be a future if we so 
will it) will be tragic in content but not 
defeatist. Humanity may have abandoned 
its dream of illimitable progress and 
perfectibility, but it will never consent to 
surrender its elemental, age-old faith in 
life. The new literature, whatever tragic 
insights it will voice, will reflect that en- 
during, humanistic faith. 
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I Have a Brother 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


ALL THE Voices were as clear as bells, and 
the impersonal mockery of bells seemed 
to be added to them, between these red 
and yellow housefronts, standing awry, as 
if they had been caught centuries ago with- 
holding secrets or repressing guilt. It is my 
own guilt and my anguish, of course, he 
thought, seeing all the houses stricken that 
way into eternity, doomed forever to lean 
forward or backward. “It is my brother,” 
he said aloud, to put his dismay out of 
focus. “It is my poor brother.” 

The voices on the old street were those 
of brawny women, housewives and house- 
maids, shouting to one another from their 
stoops, actually saying little more than 
“Well now,” or asking “What then?” or 
“How come?”—all of their comments no 
more than retroactive, merely casually re- 
sponsible questions and answers, not in the 
least touching him, not enmeshing him 
surely. Yet they seemed to be waylaying 
him, as he hurried on, walking so fast that 
it was like effrontery to those women that 
he did not look aside to notice them. As 
proof, a terribly hearty woman shouted 
shamelessly: “Well, that one is certainly 
in a hurry on his rubber-soled shoes, and 
hatless. That one seems to have the devil 
chasing him. Watch out boys, he is like to 
go skidding right into the canal!” 

The boys, five or six of them leaning 
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across: the canal embankment, remained 
oblivious. Their eyes were fixed in con- 
centration on the staid canal beneath them. 
Ah, the ripples they made, the circles, 
spitting. Those prattling women were as 
nothing. But the hurrying man, to give 
more immediate purpose to himself, now, 
at once, thought: “Andreas, it is noon. 
Schools are letting out; just look at all the 
children. Besides, there is no need for your 
great haste. It is all over, everything, 
isn’t it?” 

The sky above the steep, curlicued 
gables suddenly revealed one cloud, a cum- 
bersome one, which the east wind was 
pushing along to England, as if it were 
something quite unwanted here. The voices 
of the women seemed to drift on with the 
cloud, while the shrieks of those newly 
released, stormy-petrel children pelted 
sharply underneath it. Ten girls, hand in 
hand, stringing across the entire street, 
were singing of the good fatherland, and 
its bountiful queen, whom they’d love and 
serve eternally, even on the bloodiest bat- 
tlefield. They were directly in his path, 
but showed no inclination to break their 
shrill, patriotic chain, even though two of 
them had looked impishly over their shoul- 
ders. “That mijnheer is in a great hurry. 
Oh very great,” those two singsonged, in- 
terpolating the words in their song, grip- 
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ping hands more firmly, so as not to let 
him break through. And suddenly all of 
them started shouting at him: “This is a 
ladies’ street, mijnheer.” Oh, obviously 
and utterly, with no interest in the silent 
boys everywhere, those noisome little 
beasts, surely destined to die on bloody 
battlefields some day. 

There was nothing to do but slacken his 
pace and swerve around them, as their pa- 
triotic song trilled together once more, 
though obviously something else—either 
curiosity or self-consciousness—had been 
added. They really wanted to make re- 
marks about him, that man who was in 
such an undignified hurry. And to them, 
a little pathetically, he felt like explain- 
ing: “I am Andreas van Toren, and my 
brother Pieter at the Merwede Gate needs 
me.” That information they would under- 
stand at once as something Biblical. Hadn’t 
he seen them come tumbling out of the 
gray-facaded Christian School With The 
Bible? So recognizable, Andrew in quest 
of his brother, Simon Peter, behind the 
gate, to go fishing with him perhaps on 
the Sea of Galilee. Why, he thought it 
would be more real and acceptable to them 
than the complex realism on hand. They 
would have crowed with delight: “Hurry 
along then, Andreas, and go catching fish 
with your brother Pieter.” Unless that was 
sacrilege. 

Now beneath his breath and swamped 
by their singing he admitted: “But my 
brother Pieter is dead. Is dead even now. 
Mercifully dead. They called me at the 
warehouse, and they said you must come 
at once, hurry, because he turned on four 
gas jets, and tucked his coat beneath the 
door. ” 


They also had said that it was such a 
mercy that he had not killed others with 
him. Johanna, for instance. 

It was such a raw and modern way of 
doing away with one’s life in so old and 
historic a city, where all men should die 
with their hands folded, watching the 
restless commerce on the great river, the 
little boats scuttling up and down like 
beetles, emitting their toots and ra-ta-ta’s 
with belligerent importance. Instead, Pieter 
had turned on the gas, and a consoling, 
reasonable voice had said over the tele- 
phone: “Andreas, of course, he won’t come 
to again. And isn’t it better that they 


’ shouldn’t, when they are like him?” 


Yet even now they might still be work- 
ing over him, keeping it a secret. Efficient 
men, firemen and harbor masters, who had 
already said that there was no need decry- 
ing the deed. But a man taking his own 
life is doing a terribly public thing, others 
would soon start saying. They'd say it, 
stroking grave chins, pointing to texts in 
their Bibles that proved that Pieter was 
a doomed soul, because this was such a 
righteous, such a select community. 

But not yet had he touched on the crux 
of the matter, and he refused to as he 
turned a corner, to walk in the lee of the 
great black church flanking now a very 
minor canal, with rivulets of blackness 
crossing the green algae, lonely-looking 
trails where lonely small beasts had gone 
their way without any intent of return- 
ing. But the row of singing girls had 
reached the corner, too, and with a final 
flurry of the chorus about the invincible 
House of Orange, they shouted in shrill 
cacophony: “Mijnheer, hurrying like that 
is not dignified. Mijnheer, why not take 
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an airplane? Mijnheer, do not keep your 
wife waiting any longer; she'll be meeting 
you with a broom. Poor mijnheer, he’s so 
afraid he’ll get the broom.” 

I could have, he considered, walked 
with greater dignity. It doesn’t matter at 
all now: time, a minute, an hour, a year. 
“But I have a brother,” he mumbled stub- 
bornly, as if he intended to refute saying 
from now on: “I had a brother.” I have a 
brother, and he is seven years younger than 
I am, and I have taken care of him as a 
son. I am responsible for him, for his 
whims and deeds, because I planted most 
of those with him. So I am most answer- 
able. 

But then, what about Johanna, Pieter’s 
wife? The question would not be denied 
now; it danced around him and through 
him, a carnival something, which meant 
to pique him to distraction. Suddenly the 
narrow canal became a clear blue, reflect- 
ing the upside down serried houses. A bird 
crossed with purpose, also flying west, also 
to England. Everything was going to Eng- 
land, to leave the burden there. That Eng- 
land to which he himself had fled just be- 
fore the invasion, leaving Pieter behind, 
to be molested. But Pieter had been on the 
border, fighting. And later, Johanna had 
taken Pieter in hand. Because someone al- 
ways had to take him in hand. It was al- 
ways expected. 

And so it was Johanna, and now she is 
waiting for you, Andreas, but now wait- 
ing alone, his conscience said blandly as he 
crossed over so curved and humped a little 
bridge that it seemed almost intent on 
shaking him off its back. He hurried across 


a little square where the butcher’s brown 
dog stood barking as if he were in a forest. 
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Of course, no one had said anything to 
him about Johanna over the telephone. 
And naturally, Pieter had died alone, be- 


‘cause the house was too simple and small 


to hide her, and all the neighbors were too 
vigilant. She must have walked out of the 
house before it happened; she must have 
gone and climbed the dike outside the city, 
defiantly wearing that constant blue 
apron, buttoned around her untidily. Be- 
cause, Andreas, why should I dress up for 
him, so negligible, so beholden, that 
brother of yours? And so she would now 
be walking on the dike, counting the hours. 
Pieter would have threatened again this 
time: “I dare you to leave the house, 
Johanna, because if you do I'll surely do 
it.” And this time she had walked away, 
to keep walking for hours that would 
make his threat final and conclusive. 
People conveniently blamed the war, 
the occupation, when they were feeling 
kindly. He, Andreas, could do it himself, 
facilely, sometimes. Besides, wasn’t Pieter 
incurable, and better... Ah, but on nig- 
gardly days, in niggardly moods, even the 
neighbors started to add causes and results 
together, and looking pridefully into 
God’s wisdom they'd conclude: “You are 
to blame, Andreas. You should have kept 
as close a watch over him as you did over 
her. You should have stretched yourself 
across the path of the inevitable, because 
neither of them had the will, the strength, 
or the faith. Because he was always wholly 
alone, even without any God. But insid- 
iously didn’t you even leave space for 
them to get together, so setting the gate 
ajar for sin and contumely? Didn’t you, 
at first doing no more than dismissing 
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your promises to your good father and 
mother?” 

He answered the tattoo thumpings of 
his temples, the cat-bustlings of his soft- 
soled shoes: But when I came back, I made 
them live in my father’s house, so that I 
could keep an eye on them. I let them live 
in the regular living quarters, while I my- 
self stayed in the small rooms beneath the 
roof, yet with my own door and stairs, so 
as not to be underfoot. 

There he stopped short, because he had 
turned a final corner, into his own street. 
There were three old women and a be- 
whiskered old man standing there waiting 
for him. They flapped their hands a little 
as in greeting, but their countenances said: 
“We know and have the answers, but it is 
the delicate custom, with the dead and the 
bereaved, to leave the questions up to you. 
For you to utter, and for us to gather in, 
and dole out the answers.” 

Except that the old man came to his 
privet hedge, and leaning across it said 
gruffly: “Well, the Lord has wreaked,” 
like a command ordering him to come to 
a stop. But he walked on, stooping lower 
than he had need to, to go through the lit- 
tle yellow brick archway, and suddenly 
he came to a stop in the courtyard, with 
its assault and tumult of flowers all in 
bloom. Several men were gathered there, 
too, acting as if they had forgotten what 
to do with their hands and their mouths, 
yet compulsion forced them to stare at 
Andreas, and compelled their lips to mum- 
ble pieties. 

He brushed past them, too, and walked 
into the house, straight toward the kitchen. 
Pieter was lying there beneath a sheet, a 
very white sheet, someone had taken from 
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Johanna’s linen closet. Green-helmeted 
men stood about with a respirator and 
other gadgets at their feet. In stiff white 
collar, an official-looking doctor was bend- 
ing hither and yon, peering, peeling off his 
gloves. The stench of gas was all-encroach- 
ing and was already liming his palate and 
tongue. He could not swallow it away. 
The grandfather clock tocked relentlessly 
into the newly created silence. No, Johanna 
was not there, but her blue apron was 
draped over a chair, untidily blue on the 
heavy mahogany. 

“You are his brother,” one of the hel- 
meted men said, rather than asked. “It is 
all over. Look at the canary, dead in its 
cage, and all those potted plants at the 
window.” He then slid his glance gradu- 
ally toward the sheet. “It is not very pleas- 
ant, but we did what we could. He must 
have passed away two hours ago. But where 
is she?” 

Andreas pointed at her apron and her 
open sewing basket, and said: “I don’t 
know. Here is her apron,” and lifted the 
end of the apron that was trailing on the 
floor and folded it carefully across the seat 
of the chair. 

“Someone should tell her, mijnheer. 
That is what we mean. Intercept her, and 
prevent the shock,” the doctor said, polish- 
ing his lenses, glaring red-lidded; and then 
with the glasses back on, he added unctu- 
ously: “It is, of course, a tragedy.” 

He didn’t answer. Then with all his 
thoughts pushed away into a tight corner, 
as by the gas smells, he walked to the sheet 
and lifted a corner. He peered at Pieter’s 
face, dead, folded in, and canceled. Only 
Pieter’s lips disconcerted him; they looked 
as if they had been smeared with a dark 
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salve that had been left there by mistake. 
Someone was cupping his elbow then, as 
if his own elbow had become terribly 
fragile, and that someone was saying: 
“Now easy, easy, mijnheer.” 

“I am easy,” he said stubbornly. He 
turned. “And now I'll go and find her. 
I'll intercept her.” 

“Do that, Andreas,” a motherly voice 
said from the shadows of the kitchen, and 
obviously the shadows of age and experi- 
ence, and said furthermore: “We'll stay 
here and keep watch,” and she indicated 
an old man, as bereft and as derisive of life 
as she was. “We two, Egbert and me, we 
shall be pleased to keep watch.” 

He bobbed his head and said: “I came 
directly from the warehouse. I came with- 
out my hat, without changing my work 
shoes.” And all the green-helmeted men, 
and the doctor, and that old couple, and 
still others there, they all looked at his 
wind-tousled hair, and then at his hands, 
where his hat should have been, just lifted 
off his head for the dead brother, in hom- 
age. Then finally they looked at his tennis 
shoes, such as no respectable Dutch gen- 
tleman, not even a bachelor as he, should 
be wearing on the street. Not for such a 
grave occasion. And they all nodded. Sud- 
denly he recognized the old woman, and 
conceded that she had a right to her morbid 
authority, because once, when he had been 
about eight or nine years old, she had given 
him a good thrashing for stealing one of 
the only three ripe pears on her tree. Now 
she was here to correct him further, be- 
cause she knew more than the others, about 
him and Johanna. He watched her doing 
something complicated with her lips, 
something which seemed to abash or con- 
tradict a grin. “Yes, you go now, Andreas, 
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and find her and be of comfort to her. 
Tell her, too, that Egbert and I are keep- 
ing watch.” 

“But she'll know what happened,” he 
said belligerently. Then all those there 
stared at him with great forgiving, for 
having said so uncouth and indelicate and 
truthful a thing, in the house of this new 
widow, no matter how she had despised 
her husband. They shook their heads at 
him. They held him responsible, imme- 
diately, also for the unanswerables, the 
imponderables. Perhaps if you yourself 
had married, Andreas, mijnheer, they 
seemed to start hinting, with their authori- 
tative displeasure in him, perhaps. And at 
any rate, a homily, or a text from God’s 
Word, would have been more manly. But 
he could not look at the old woman at all. 
Chastened, he lowered his eyes, and con- 
fusedly he started longing to hear those 
ten girls again, hand in hand singing sau- 
cily behind him, or to see those silent boys 
again. Or to be flanked once again and 
safely and formidably by those hearty and 
unconcerned women on their stoops, with 
their impudence rampant. He hurried out 
of the house. 

Which way shall I go? he asked himself 
on the street, and obligingly the old man 
leaned across his hedge and said: “She 
walked out through Saint Margarita’s 
Gate, hours ago. She wore her Sunday coat, 
and a brown hat set urbanely on her hair. 
She looked purposeful, and she had her 
knowledge.” 

“Thank you,” he answered formally, as 
if he were actually in the act of drawing 
on black gloves, or perhaps raising an um- 
brella against all the afflictions pelting 
down from heaven. Yet not actually look- 
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ing at the bearded old man, but across his 
shoulders. 

He walked through Saint Margarita’s 
Gate, and continued across three bridges, 
and then two more gates, passing the very 
high, thatched old windmill. He started 
counting all the boats scuttling down the 
Merwede, and desisted. And then he ad- 
monished himself: ““You are now retriev- 
ing yourself, Andreas. And now, too, you 
are left alone with Johanna, from now 
on.” 

He was now walking past one of the 
ignoble waterfront saloons with its inevit- 
able yellow and black tables at which sat 
men wearing unpainted wooden shoes and 
listening to accordion music that was both 
shrill and cloying. But nowhere were there 
any girls singing, impudently. Those were 
at home now, in more respectable quarters 
of the town, at their tables, eating their 
noon meals. Here there were only dour 
and hard men with their beers. To what 
doom, to what tryst, to what unsavory 
thing are you going, bareheaded mijnheer, 
their eyes asked, not trying to detain him, 
but actually hurrying him on, with their 
own anticipations. Fun watching he was, 
with his guilty quest, bareheaded, dis- 
traught, on soft-soled shoes, as on cat feet. 
A derisive chanticleering hoot came from 
a boat in the middle of the river, a boat 
like a child’s drawing, with too large a 
smokestack. 

He was going to say to her, when he met 
her: “Johanna, you allowed my brother to 
die.” Not, your husband. And she’d an- 
swer blandly: “If not today, then some 
other day. Why this immediate concern?” 
And she would then touch her cheek with 
that coy sliding of one finger down to the 
corner of her mouth and the next finger 
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mimicking the act. Her eyes would have 
that recently-opened-cage look, and she 
would say unabashed this time: “Of 
course, it was you I always wanted, An- 
dreas. But you went away, and I took your 
place, because he needed someone to look 
after him. It was as simple as that. And 
then later you came back, and he was in- 
curably weak and you were always so 
strong, Andreas.” 

“And I am still strong,” he answered 
himself belligerently, with some purpose 
and with confused defiance. “And he was 
my brother. I obeyed my father and my 
mother. And I sought my brother’s good 
before my own. But I am still strong.” 

The city had thinned out, but the river 
was still crowded, crowded with boats, 
large and small, with busily scurrying 
people upon them. Then there were no 
more houses, but trees. The knowledgeable 
houses were behind him, blinking their 
windows, which suggested: We could help 
you reveal so much to yourself, just recog- 
nize you are merely forty and swift of 
foot, but wisely there is no youth left in 
you. We have come to that conclusion, 
here behind these wise curtains, we the 
old mevrouws with embroidery in our laps, 
and we the more infallible mothers with 
children to feed this moment, but at the 
window accidentally to cast an eye at the 
weather, when you passed by. 

He saw her then. Wearing a Sunday 
coat, the old man had said archaically; it 
was a cheap coat, dyed after coming from 
America to clothe the naked and hungry 
Dutch after the deliverance. And true, 
there was a brown hat perched squarely 
on her head, merely for adornment, and 
she came walking toward him, like the 
most respectful of Dutch women. He 
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could see that she had already prepared 
herself to meet a critical crowd in her 
house; she was ready to counter them with 
sorrowful aplomb. 

“Andreas?” she asked, her eyes con- 
cernedly on his bare head and then his 
shoes, 

“My brother, Piet,” he started to say, 
but he stopped. She had touched his sleeve 
as if to restrain him. “Of course,” she said, 
determinedly searching his eyes with hers 
now. And desperately he added: “He has 
done it at last,” making of Pieter’s final 
deed compliance to a foreordained pact 
between them, yet as if without conspir- 
ing they had become helplessly entangled 
in a web, perhaps a web of Pieter’s making. 

“Of course,” she repeated, still search- 
ing his face. When he closed his lips stub- 
bornly, she asked: “Was it terrible, An- 
dreas?” and he saw then that she had put 
on lipstick, and that there were brown 
stains mixed with it. She had smoked too 
many cigarettes where she had been wait- 
ing, sitting down on the river bank, be- 
cause there were grass-blades and red 
clover petals clinging to her coat. 

There was nothing left to say then. He 
turned and started walking back toward 
the city, with its waiting black tower, and 
when she had hurried up to walk beside 
him, he said truculently: “But your canary 
is dead, too, and your plants.” 

“Oh well,” she said, shrugging. “Oh 
well, what could I do, Andreas? What 
else?” she demanded, suddenly taking his 
arm, and holding on to it. 

“Not now!” he cried. “Not coming 
home now, together like this, and all of 
them waiting.” 

“Not now?” she asked derisively. 
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“What does now have to do with it, this 
that has gone on so long, and will keep 
going on to eternity, with all that’s right 
and wrong in it?” But seeing his stricken 
and closed face, his horror, at having said 
too much, too soon, too nakedly, because 
she had spoken words for him, she added 
blandly: ““We are coming home in sorrow, 
aren’t we? You are of comfort to me.” 
And she looked with scorn at the new, 
hard, and bare street they were walking 
in, a street without birds, grass, or trees. 
Looked, too, with infinite scorn at the 
children that came pouring from its houses, 
because the noon hour was over. And de- 
fiantly at the mothers standing on the 
stoops, urging unnecessarily: hurry, hurry 
now, back to school. 

At the next corner a small army of chil- 
dren surrounded them, with a sudden 
ceasing of their clatter. They peered, and 
nudged each other. “Mijnheer, mevrouw,” 
they shouted mischievously—while their 
mothers smiled complacently from the 
doors of their houses—‘Mijnheer, mev- 
rouw, don’t you know this is the noon 
hour? Only the evening is for strolling, 
arm in arm, making love.” And one yel- 
low-haired, pigtailed girl yelled: “Mijn- 
heer, where is your hat, or do you imagine 
this is lover’s evening? Oh la, la, la...” 
and pounded away, all bare legs, and knees 
like knots and clusters. 

“You see,” he said accusingly. 

“Yes, of course,” she answered, cling- 
ing closer to him. And you in those shoes, 
and no hat, making it so obvious and un- 
dignified, he thought she was implying. 
But she added: “I for one have seen it a 
long time. And I for one am prepared.” 

“Stop saying it,” he said sharply. 
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The Spoon River Poet 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


THE PUBLICATION of the Spoon River An- 
thology in the spring of 1915 is a memor- 
able date in the history of American po- 
etry. Only once before had a similarly in- 
fluential book of American verse appeared, 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass in 1855, 
and in our own century no single poetic 
volume, no book by Robinson or Frost or 
Eliot, has created a comparable impact. 
The tart and candid epitaphs which Edgar 
Lee Masters collected in his anthology 
shocked many a reader into attention and 
provided an unforgettable contrast to the 
flatulency and clichés of the genteel tra- 
dition. 

Immediate critical reaction was varied, 
and not all the appraisals were favorable. 
Amy Lowell, always quick to recognize 
new talent, was troubled by Masters’ viru- 
lence. Carl Van Doren somewhat later 
spoke of sex slinking and festering through 
Spoon River and pointed out the tragedy 
implicit in Masters’ demoralized village. 
Ezra Pound in a letter published only re- 
cently observed that Masters frequently 
hit rock bottom and that he should comb 
the journalese out of his poems. On the 
other hand, William Marion Reedy opened 
the columns of his St. Louis Mirror to the 
earliest portraits, Harriet Monroe printed 
several tributes to Masters in her magazine 


and helped to see Masters’ seminal book 
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through the press, and Floyd Dell, Llew- 
ellyn Jones, H. L. Mencken, to mention 
no more, sensed the originality and honesty 
of the volume even though they often dis- 
sented from Masters’ repudiation of 
beauty and imagery in his language. 

The enthusiasm quickly overbalanced 
the reservations, however, and the fame of 
the Spoon River Anthology penetrated 
into many corners of the world. Successive 
editions and eventually a sequel made the 
name of Masters familiar to a wide Amer- 
ican audience, and translations into other 
languages brought instant celebrity to the 
frustrated inhabitants of the Spoon and 
Sangamon valleys. Eunice Tietjens in her 
autobiography The World At My Shoul- 
der comments vividly on the “real explo- 
sion of interest” which greeted the book. 


Indeed I do not remember any book of poems 
in my day which has had the éclat that this 
book of stark condensed portraits in free verse 
produced. The critics throughout the country 
were carried away by it in a wave that almost 
amounted to hysteria. They kotowed in rows, 
bumping their heads on the ground and grovel- 
ling. No words in the language were spared in 
praise. Masters was a second Shakespeare, a 
giant of almost legendary proportions. 


Unfortunately Masters did not go on to 
greater heights. He did not even maintain 
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the level which in one great creative burst 
he had reached in his forty-fifth year. It 
was not that he lapsed into silence. He con- 
tinued to write and publish poetry to the 
end of his days. And poetry was only one 
of several literary mediums for his fertile 
and restless mind. For Masters also wrote 
seven novels, an autobiography, histories 
of Chicago and of the Sangamon River, 
biographies of Vachel Lindsay, Mark 
Twain, Whitman, and Lincoln, essays on 
politics and jurisprudence, poetic drama, 
verse narrative. His very prodigality of 
expression, as with Dreiser and Wolfe, be- 
came a liability, and he was certainly not 
immune from the charge of writing largely 
to make money which he leveled so fre- 
quently and so scornfully at Mark Twain. 
His vast literary output, all too often slov- 
enly in form and style, had the effect of 
blinding both readers and critics to many 
solid gifts, and his frequent attempts to 
diverge from the rut of satiric epitaphy 
brought little acclaim. When he died in 
the spring of 1950 the few metropolitan 
newspapers that printed extensive obitu- 
aries unmistakably emphasized the past. 
His demise elicited one common observa- 
tion: the creator of Spoon River was 
dead, and the rest of his work merited 
only a speedy oblivion. 

Although it is difficult to quarrel with 
this harsh verdict, not all of Masters’ la- 
ter work is arid and unrewarding. It should 
be remembered that the poet himself pre- 
ferred various descriptive lyrics such as 
“The Mourner’s Bench” and his ambitious 
narrative poem Domesday Book to the 
Spoon River portraits. Possibly this pref- 
erence was the result of a psychological 
revolt from the obvious, much as Rach- 
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maninoff tired of constantly playing his 
“Prelude” and Vachel Lindsay wearied of 
perennial audience demand for “The Con- 
go.” Or it may have been one more in- 
stance of the creative writer’s amazing 
uncertainty about the true value of his 
own achievements—Henry James’s addic- 
tion to playwriting, for example, or Mark 
Twain’s assurance that his life of Joan of 
Arc was his masterpiece. But even the ad- 
miring reader of the Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy will benefit from some knowledge of 
Masters’ later career. 

As a narrative poet he frequently at- 
tempted long and complex stories with 
only mediocre success. Padraic Colum 
thought that The New World, which de- 
picts America as a land of prophecies, 
many of them unrealized, and which skil- 
fully integrates many threads of a color- 
ful fabric, was unjustly neglected. But 
The New World has found few readers. 
Little more can be said for Godbey or Lee 
or Jack Kelso. But the Domesday Book 
might prove more durable even though in 
form and substance it is antithetical to 
the work which brought Masters recogni- 
tion. 

The Domesday Book is a narrative poem 
in blank verse built around the death of 
Elenor Murray, whose body was found one 
morning by a rabbit hunter on the shore 
of the Illinois River near Starved Rock. 
Her death was later attributed by a cor- 
oner’s jury to a physical condition known 
as syncope, but only after much evidence 
had been taken and many witnesses had 
been called to testify. Masters’ method 
here, obviously similar to that of Brown- 
ing’s The Ring and the Book (though he 
vigorously denied using it as a model), 
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was to sketch the biography of everyone 
remotely associated with Elenor Murray 
and then to let each person contribute 
what he could to the reconstruction 
through dramatic monologue of the dead 
girl’s life. This plan allowed the poet not 
only to continue on a somewhat larger 
scale the psychological analysis of the 
Spoon River Anthology but also to review 
a large segment of American life. Prob- 
ably in this respect the coroner of the poem 
speaks for Masters and at the same time 
explains the poem’s title: 


“Why not a Domesday Book in which are 
shown 

A certain country’s tenures spiritual? 

And if great William held great council once 

To make inquiry of the nation’s wealth, 

Shall not I as a coroner in America, 

Inquiring of a woman’s death, make record 

Of lives which have touched hers, what lives 
she touched; 

And how her death by surest logic touched 

This life or that, was cause of causes, proved 

The event that made events?” 


In the course of the narrative Masters 
introduces Elenor Murray’s parents, her 
high-school teacher, various friends and 
lovers, a clergyman, a sheriff, associates in 
a French military hospital, and finally 
Barrett Bays, the last one to see the girl 
alive. From their various confessions the 
tragic story is pieced together and the final 
picture of the protagonist emerges, a girl 
who was eager, intelligent, restless, re- 
bellious, determined to break the moral 
and social patterns which had been fixed 
for her, and perhaps in that very determi- 
nation symbolic of a general iconoclasm. 
As Barrett Bays expresses it in the poem: 
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“This Elenor Murray was America; 

Corrupt, deceived, deceiving, self-deceived, 

Half-disciplined, half-lettered, crude and 
smart, 

Enslaved yet wanting freedom, brave and 
coarse, 

Cowardly, shabby, hypocritical, 

Generous, loving, noble, full of prayer, 

Scorning, embracing rituals, recreant 

To Christ so much professed; adventuresome; 

Curious, mediocre, venal, hungry 

For money, place, experience, restless, no 

Repose, restraint...” 


As a whole, the Domesday Book has in- 
terest and impact. Masters deftly fits the 
sections together and skilfully varies the 
evidence and the witnesses. Flashbacks 
reveal both Elenor Murray and her period, 
and the characters who impinge even mo- 
mentarily on her life epitomize much of 
America. Nevertheless, Masters’ prefer- 
ence for the poem on the score of original- 
ity and literary finish seems unwarranted. 
The monologues are longer than the Spoon 
River epitaphs and because they are self- 
confessions they lack incisiveness. Their 
effect is further weakened because of Mas- 
ters’ tendency to become the trial lawyer 
cross-examining witnesses rather than the 
psychologist probing into motives and 
deeds. Elenor Murray, wishing to burn 
her candle at both ends and motivated by 
a craving for self-satisfaction rather than 
by idealism, is a weak prototype of revolt 
against social conventions. Moreover, as 
in much of the poet’s later verse, the style 
is rough and careless. Masters could use 
blank verse adroitly but here the lines 
often become turgid, and the scope of the 
narrative prevents the fine chiseling which 
won so many partisans for the Spoon 
River Anthology. 
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In the September, 1915, issue of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse, Masters rejected all 
earlier definitions of poetry, especialiy 
those like Poe’s which explicitly stated the 
need of meter and rhythm, and empha- 
sized that poetry was always a question of 
substance. The complete artist, he avowed, 
must always accept whatever forms are 
necessary to achieve the desired effect and 
should no more refuse to write in free 
verse than he should hesitate to employ 
sonnets and villanelles. Poetry to Masters 
came out of the vibrations of the soul; 
form was subsidiary to content. It was a 
matter of supreme unimportance whether 
a poet was traditional or rebellious in his 
medium; all that counted was the poet’s 
freedom to choose the form which he felt 
was most appropriate. 

It is conceivable that in his later poetic 
writing Masters deliberately tried to put 
this theory into practice, and that his 
technique was unable to sustain his vision. 
Occasionally earnestness and sincerity did 
support his pen in an attempt to encom- 
pass a large theme. But the great bulk of 
Masters’ later verse is repetitive and flat, 
and he was too poor a self-critic to per- 
ceive that he was sapping his strength by 
being wastefully prolific and by monot- 
onously rehandling similar themes. At the 
end of his creative life he had little to say, 
and his subordination of form to content 
deprived him even of a dependable tech- 
nique in which to express his banality. 

Indeed, when Masters at the beginning 
of his eighth decade returned to the pub- 
lication of lyric verse, he celebrated the 
Illinois landscape which he had so loved 
in youth, and his poems assume that nos- 
talgic idealization familiar in those on 
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whom the years weigh heavily. Without 
producing any very memorable poetry he 
managed to convey some of the charm of 
the streams, copses, and towns which he 
once knew intimately. Havana, Peters- 
burg, Bernadotte, the Lincoln-steeped 
New Salem, these are the places he dwells 
on lingeringly, as he reminisces about the 
wild fowl in the marshes, the fish in the 
streams, the cattle and horses grazing in 
the meadows. It is significant that the 
characters alluded to in these poems are 
usually resurrected from the past, ancient 
fiddlers who came to participate in a com- 
petition promoted by his father, the vet- 
eran residents of the Sangamon region who 
recalled Lincoln, his uncle who used to 
tramp the roads and hunt wild ducks. One 
looks in vain here for the Spoon River 
touch. If Boardman Robinson, the artist 
who caught so wonderfully the expres- 
sions and features of the Spoon River peo- 
ple, had been called to illustrate these 
poems, he would have needed to soften his 
lines. For Masters remembered chiefly the 
physical loveliness of the landscape. Cor- 
rosive human portraiture had little place 
in these final affectionate tributes to the 
land of his boyhood. As he admitted some- 
what pathetically, his life had taken him 
far from the Illinois prairies, but his heart 
still lay in the little town of Petersburg. 
And there, it should be added, in the spring 
of 1950, Edgar Lee Masters was buried. 
The fiction that came from Masters’ 
pen between 1920 and 1937 might be con- 
sidered as a kind of interlude or possibly 
as a kind of concession to the critics who 
became increasingly indifferent to his 
verse. Fiction of course presupposed a 
wider market and a greater pecuniary re- 
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turn. But more to the point, it permitted 
Masters to use his own experiences fre- 
quently and freely. There is a strong auto- 
biographical core to the seven novels. As 
a matter of fact, Masters’ earliest concep- 
tion of the Spoon River story took the 
form of a prose narrative, perhaps not 
substantially unlike Sinclair Lewis’ Main 
Street. In each plan the small community 
was to be the microcosm, and the lives of 
the characters were to be warped or im- 
pinged upon by the tensions of the village 
exactly as the citizens of a metropolis were 
frustrated by circumstances beyond their 
control. For Masters in his search for the 
stuff of human portraiture drew no line 
between country and city. But when he 
did turn to prose fiction he naturally 
chose the incidents and scenes of his own 
boyhood, sometimes sublimated, more 
often merely reported with a change of 
venue. In Mitch Miller and Kit O’Brien, 
for example, he combined autobiography 
with generous appropriations from Mark 
Twain. Here are the familiar youthful 
escapades, fishing and camping, digging 
for buried treasure, floating in a skiff down 
the river—although this time the Illinois 
rather than the Mississippi. Kit O’Brien, 
like Huck Finn, tells his own story, and 
the narrator of Mitch Miller becomes in 
his later years the protagonist of both 
Skeeters Kirby and Mirage. Both Mark 
Twain and Masters utilized the illiterate 
dialect of youth and both presented lads 
who were intelligent if untutored, restless, 
energetic, and surprisingly immune to the 
basic evils of life. 

In his later novels Masters drew farther 
away from his own life (save for his revel- 
ation of certain erotic episodes in Mirage) 
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but frequently levied on the life of his 
family, particularly his father and his 
grandparents. The legal career of Hardin 
Masters furnished his son a good many 
dramatic incidents and much atmosphere, 
while Davis and Lucinda Masters, both 
respected nonagenarians in actuality, be- 
came the ideal people of their grandson’s 
fiction. Invariably they are the prototypes 
for the old settlers who represent stability, 
sanity, and personal security, and it is at 
their home that the ineffectual rebels can 
always find sanctuary. One of Masters’ 
novels, Children of the Market Place, is 
largely a vindication of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, whom the writer considered in many 
respects superior to Lincoln, and into this 
story there was little reason for injecting 
family history. But the fabric of Masters’ 
longest novel, The Tide of Time, a ramify- 
ing picture of the growth of an Illinois 
community through several generations, 
contains many personal threads. 

The lukewarm reception accorded most 
of his fiction improved neither Masters’ 
fortunes nor his temper. Indeed, his bellig- 
erence and querulousness frequently break 
through the pages of his later prose. Few 
writers, not even Cellini or Rousseau, have 
left a more unattractive picture of them- 
selves than Masters limned in his autobiog- 
raphy, Across Spoon River. Without the 
lumbering honesty of Dreiser’s self-revela- 
tions or the poetic insight of Sherwood 
Anderson, the book reveals the author as 
an egoist who habitually indulged in self- 
pity, a lawyer who was only moderately 
successful and never happy in his profes- 
sion, a constant seeker after rather shabby 
eroticism, a writer pathetically eager for 
literary recognition and jealous of the suc- 
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cess of others. Across Spoon River is not 
only Masters’ own worst indictment; it 
clearly indicates some of the reasons for 
the decline of his later work. 

He quarreled with most of his early asso- 
ciates, possibly not always without cause 
but often discreditably. Clarence Darrow, 
a quondam law partner, came in for par- 
ticular abuse—although he remains anon- 
ymous in Masters’ autobiography. The 
poetry of Carl Sandburg, once a close 
friend and a reliable critic, Masters later 
termed hogwash, while he castigated its 
author as a boorish person who concen- 
trated on Chicago alleys and knew little 
of the traditions of the city itself. He 
claimed that Alfred Kreymborg wrote 
drivel and he described Mrs. William 
Vaughn Moody as a dangerous pythoness. 
Indeed, Masters’ letters to his feminine cor- 
respondents such as Harriet Monroe, to 
whom he owed much in the way of ad- 
vice and encouragement, and Eunice Tiet- 


jens, a Chicago poet, are often savage in 
tone and objectionably vulgar in expres- 
sion. 


Besides his ill temper and quarrelsome- 
ness, Masters revealed a curious delight in 
hoaxes and pseudonyms. His second pub- 
lished work, The Blood of the Prophets, 
carried the signature of Dexter Wallace, 
a pseudonymous disguise which he re- 
peated in 1910 when he published Songs 
and Sonnets under the name of Webster 
Ford. This course he took in order to pre- 
serve his prestige as a practicing lawyer, 
since he assumed, and probably quite 
rightly, that publicity as a poet would not 
increase the public’s faith in his profes- 
sional competence. Yet one might inter- 
polate that William Carlos Williams’ 
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widely discussed poetry has not materially 
impeded his success as a physician and 
obstetrician. Toward the end of his legal 
career Masters applied for a federal judge- 
ship, but later withdrew his candidacy and 
consoled himself with the thought that 
the author of the Spoon River Anthology 
could hardly sit with dignity on a federal 
bench. Yet Masters’ subsequent delight 
in personal disguises was almost childish. 

The dedication of Skeeters Kirby to 
Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., is disarming 
in itself until one realizes that Elmer 
Chubb has no identity beyond Masters 
himself. Sometimes Elmer Chubb is a min- 
ister, sometimes a teacher of elocution. 
Masters had cards printed identifying his 
creation as a resident of Zion City, Illinois, 
who for a price would give lessons in phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, and correct thinking. 
More than once he signed his own letters 
with Chubb’s name, apparently without 
confusing their recipients. He even talked 
about a Chubb Foundation, presumably 
to be devoted to the single standard of 
morality. 

When the disguise of Elmer Chubb 
palled upon Masters, he transformed him- 
self into Lucius Atherton, M.D., of Suite 
1311 Plow Building. Dr. Atherton appar- 
ently was the physician called in to care 
for Daisy Fraser and Minerva Jones, two 
errant sisters of Spoon River who needed 
his genial services badly and often. To 
correspondents with whom Masters was 
on particularly easy terms he was not 
merely Lucius Atherton but Lewd Ather- 
ton, a name which he also subscribed to 
some of his Priapean and unpublished 
verse. Dr. Atherton was apparently a cit- 
izen of Bulbyl Creek, Sardapalus, Ohio, 
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the purveyor of Atherton’s Burglar Proof 
Gland Protectors and the inventor of Fem 
Virigo. But Lucius Atherton also appears 
in the Spoon River Anthology, where he 
is described as a “toothless, discarded, rural 
Don Juan.” Still another pseudonym used 
by Masters was that of Lute Puckett, 
whose residence according to extant let- 
terheads was the Hotel Chelsea, New York 
City—the very hostelry in which the au- 
thor himself spent many years. One envis- 
ages Masters talking occasionally to his 
alter ego just as Sinclair Lewis delighted 
in interviewing George F. Babbitt and 
quoting that pundit’s views on public af- 
fairs. 

Such buffoonery may seem strange to 
a reader fresh from the Spoon River epi- 
taphs where the only perceptible humor 
is grim and sardonic. Yet on occasion Mas- 
ters could use a lighter tone. The little 
volume, Lichee Nuts, with its wry com- 
ments on life as seen through the eyes of 
citizens of New York’s Chinatown, not 
only is good-natured but also contains 
many an aphoristic line. Moreover, its tol- 
erant and mature attitude gratifyingly 
represents the later Masters. In a volume 
given over to much talk about sex, political 
chicanery, evangelism, and vice the China- 
town philosopher Yang Chun could say, 
“Denial has as much sensation as indul- 
gence,” a maxim which the author of 
Across Spoon River might well have taken 
to heart. 

It is indeed easy for the superficial 
reader of Masters to be deceived by the 
pessimism which seems to supply the core 
of the famous anthology. Actually there 
is much evidence to prove that Masters 
considered himself a meliorist. It is true 
that such a character as Condit Overman 
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in the novel The Tide of Time speaks with 
utter cynicism and expresses an attitude 
toward life which can be branded as thor- 
oughgoing nihilism, but Condit does not 
clearly represent the author’s views. On 
the contrary, Skeeters Kirby, whose life 
parallels Masters’ life unmistakably in 
several novels, comes closer to being the 
auctorial mouthpiece. Skeeters’ creed is 
outlined in the novel Mirage as follows: 
“He was not on the other hand an opti- 
mist, but as to the world of affairs a 
meliorist, as to the spiritual life of a man 
a self-culturist, and a seeker of beauty, 
which covered truth as well.” To Skeeters 
pessimism was unthinkable because it was 
philosophically untrue. 

Many of Masters’ views are expressed 
most effectively in the novel Children of 
the Market Place, where he revealed his 
significant preference for Stephen A. 
Douglas over Abraham Lincoln and where 
he underscored the futility of the Civil 
War, and in his portrait of Mark Twain, 
a book which tells a good deal more about 
the author than about the subject. Masters 
had much in common with Twain and 
actually imitated the Tom Sawyer-Huck 
Finn theme in his own novels, yet he had 
small sympathy for Twain either as a man 
or as a writer. Masters thought of himself 
as a southern liberal, a Democrat in poli- 
tics, a man who inevitably opposed mate- 
rialism and the rights of property but who 
fought instinctively for freedom and 
progress. Certainly he shared Emerson’s 
disdain for a period in which things were 
in the saddle and rode mankind. And al- 
though he could not conscientiously claim 
a completely southern ancestry and flatly 
repudiate New England, as his Illinois con- 
temporary Vachel Lindsay could and did, 
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he consistently allied himself with the 
forces of progressivism. 

To a man who thought along such lines 
Mark Twain was a fugitive and a skulker, 
worst of all a satirist gifted with the power 
of a Swift or a Juvenal who was inexplica- 
bly satisfied with the role of a clown. Con- 
tinually Masters hurled against Twain the 
charge of being desouthernized, of sacri- 
ficing both principle and opportunity to 
the search for wealth. Even Clemens’ fa- 
mous pseudonym of “Mark Twain,” Mas- 
ters scornfully pointed out, was a symbol 
of safe water. Reaffirming the old conten- 
tion of Van Wyck Brooks that Twain’s 
work was emasculated by Mrs. Clemens 
and William Dean Howells, Masters argued 
that it was not so much the wife’s inter- 
ference with his writing that was harmful 
but rather her insistence on an extrava- 
gant standard of living. Thus Twain be- 
came naturally addicted to an opulent 
scale of values which he could never after- 
ward relinquish. Finally, and most inex- 
plicably to Masters, Twain in the dark 
days of Reconstruction voted for Grant 
and the Republican party when he ought 
to have spoken out vehemently for com- 
mon decency and the forces of light. 

Masters of course did not automatically 
espouse all the ideas and views which he 
sharply assailed Twain for repudiating. 
Yet his own work makes clear that his 
ideological position was consistently that 
from which Twain unconscionably de- 
viated. In his early practice as a lawyer 
in Chicago Masters was frequently con- 
cerned with cases involving the exploita- 
tion of labor. Even at the risk of sacrificing 
his own fees he acted in cases where the 
plaintiffs were waitresses, dispossessed ten- 
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ants, and the victims of industrial acci- 
dents. Equally significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that the enlightened spirits of the 
Spoon River Anthology are those who 
fought for humanitarianism, the editors 
who risked martyrdom to present the 
facts, the religious leaders who sought tol- 
erance, the idealists who were motivated 
by a passion for truth. Likewise, Leonard 
Westerfield Atterberry, the protagonist of 
The Tide of Time, whose early life and 
family history so closely resemble Mas- 
ters’ own, becomes almost the ideal pro- 
vincial intellectual. Atterberry is a lawyer, 
a successful politician in a minor way, a 
man of solid prestige and substance who 
nevertheless supports every liberal cause 
and goes down in the end fighting reac- 
tionary elements. He champions civil 
rights, opposes prohibition, works for the 
advancement of education and honest po- 
litical administration. Even when as a lib- 
eral Democrat in a region becoming more 
and more dominated by Republican con- 
servatism he finds himself opposed by ever 
stronger rivals, he retains his public posi- 
tion and the respect if not the support of 
friend and foe. Atterberry is not artisti- 
cally a successful character because he is 
outlined and described rather than dra- 
matically presented, but he personifies sub- 
stantially the ideas which Masters as a 
liberal thinker held. 

But neither Masters’ personality nor his 
politics explains the Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, and every reader of his work must 
ultimately return to his one acknowledged 
masterpiece. Prior to 1915 Masters had 
been a diligent but unsuccessful poet 
treading conventional paths. Three books 
of verse and several poetic dramas had 
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focused little attention upon him. Then, 
encouraged by William Marion Reedy, he 
began to contribute the famous portraits: 
to the St. Louis Mirror, where they ran 
serially throughout 1914 and excited con- 
siderable interest in the real identity of 
the pseudonymous author Webster Ford. 
Reedy himself removed the disguise in the 
Mirror of November 20, 1914. Masters, 
he said, made “great literature of his com- 
prehensively various epitaphy by virtue of 
the impersonality of the work in which 
he makes so many other personalities live.” 
To the editor of the Mirror the portraits 
were corrosive but brilliant, the literary 
form was indisputably poetry, and the 
author was an authentic new voice on the 
American scene. Reedy gave Masters a 
convenient medium for his sketches. The 
next year their publication in book form 
established his reputation. 

A major reason for the memorable qual- 
ity of the Spoon River characterizations 
is their solid basis in reality. Masters delib- 
erately chose many of the names from the 
Spoon and Sangamon valleys in central 
Illinois, the vicinity in which he spent his 
first twenty years. Writing in the Ameri- 
can Mercury in 1933 on the genesis of his 
book, he explained how he shuffled the 
names and how he designed interlocking 
narratives or parallel portraits. Only a 
few characters went into the volume with- 
out suffering a sea change at least in 
nomenclature—Hannah Armstrong, Fid- 
dler Jones, and Chase Henry for example, 
as well as Anne Rutledge and William H. 
Herndon. More often a thin disguise was 
used, and names were merely inverted or 
rearranged. In this way Masters intro- 
duced his bankers, doctors, editors, apothe- 
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caries, lawyers, soldiers, artists, farmers, 
clerks, and housewives. In order to authen- 
ticate his microcosm of America he strove 
to represent every occupation or profes- 
sion then known to the Middle West, and 
in the sequel to the original anthology he 
added epitaphs of workers he had inad- 
vertently neglected or those (such as the 
garageman) whose vocation was not then 
in existence. The portraits necessarily in- 
cluded many of Masters’ own associates, 
though not always from the neighborhood 
of his youth. Alfonso Churchill is Al- 
phonso Newcomer, once a well-known 
professor at Knox College, where Masters 
spent one interesting year. William Jones 
is Dr. William Strode, the physician-ge- 
ologist-ornithologist at whose Bernadotte 
home Masters frequently visited. One of 
Masters’ grandfathers became Aaron Hat- 
field; the other and his wife were memora- 
bly limned as Davis and Lucinda Matlock. 
Herman Altman is Governor John P. Alt- 
geld of Illinois. And for the model of 
Theodore the Poet, watching the craw- 
fish’s burrow with his deep-set eyes, Mas- 
ters imported Theodore Dreiser from 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Historically of course the gallery is ob- 
viously incomplete. If Anne Rutledge is 
imperishably present, John McNamar is 
absent. There is no sketch of Mentor Gra- 
ham, or of Jack Armstrong, or of Ninian 
Edwards, or of Jack Kelso. Peter Cart- 
wright is strangely overlooked, and there 
is of course no portrait of Lincoln. But 
only the scholar would quibble here. 

A second factor in the success of the 
anthology is that Masters refrained from 
describing his figures physically. Origin- 
ally he sketched in neither faces nor bodies. 
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The portraits are psychological portraits 
to such an extent that Boardman Robin- 
son’s illustrations of some of the char- 
acters come as a kind of shock to the 
reader. For physical embodiment Masters 
challenged the imagination of his audi- 
ence. His characters are neurotics, con- 
nivers, frauds, weaklings, defaulters, vic- 
tims of family or social tyranny; and also 
rebels, naive campaigners for the truth, 
martyrs, and starving idealists. Their epi- 
taphs reveal the falseness of Spoon River 
standards, the hypocrisy of village con- 
ventions, the cowardice or avarice of pub- 
lic figures, and the pathetic sexual and 
artistic maladjustments of the villagers. 
The individual narratives and the char- 
acters are Masters’ creation; the features 
each reader must supply for himself. 

A third element in the impact of the 
book is the candor and acerbity of the 
epitaphs. Masters neither conceals nor 
evades. Stripped of the necessity for de- 
ceit, these characters bare their souls with- 
out shame or embarrassment. Their be- 
havior is simply a human phenomenon, 
and the truth need not be colored. More- 
over, rhetoric and periphrasis would be 
out of place here. Both action and confes- 
sion are reduced to the simplest terms, and 
Masters’ satire is underscored by the very 
brevity of the phrasing. In addition, the 
concluding lines of his epitaphs, somewhat 
like the terminal couplet in a Shakespear- 
ean sonnet, have a clinching effect that is 
unforgettable. The soldier Knowlt Hohei- 
mer went docilely to war and died for his 
country without ever knowing what the 
carved tombstone words pro patria meant. 
The murderer Jack McGuire learned to 
read and write in jail. Seth Compton, who 
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had seen the circulating library which he 
managed for Spoon River sold at auction, 
lamented the moral obliquity of the town: 


“For I could never make you see 
That no one knows what is good 
Who knows not what is evil; 
And no one knows what is true 
Who knows not what is false.” 


Best of all perhaps is Lucinda Matlock’s 
scornful appraisal of later generations, 
whom she found soft and weak: “It takes 
life to love Life.” 

Finally, there is the wonderful range 
and variety of the Spoon River portraits 
and the strong idealism that permeates the 
closing epitaphs. Early readers reacted vio- 
lently against the ugliness inherent in 
some of the sketches and perceived almost 
too quickly the author’s hatred for his 
middle-western village. Less apparent was 
the faith that Masters occasionally ex- 
pressed and that justified his later state- 
ment that his purpose in writing “was to 
awaken that American vision, that love of 
liberty which the best men of the Republic 
strove to win for us, and to bequeath to 
time.” 

The book’s arrangement itself explains 
much of the misinterpretation. Epitaphs 
of sinners, demagogues, and rascals domi- 
nate the first section of the book and in- 
clude some of Spoon River’s most famous 
people: the drunkard Chase Henry, the 
abortionist Dr. Meyers, the prostitute 
Daisy Fraser whose periodic fines for pro- 
fessional services swelled the Spoon River 
school fund, the ambitious writer Mar- 
garet Fuller Slack who was worn out by 
motherhood and to whom sex became the 
curse of life, the betrayed actress Flossie 
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Cabanis. Masters lavished his talents on 
these little people of the Spoon River 
world and as a consequence produced some 
of his most vivid sketches. The portraits 
that occupy the central portion of the 
book are less exciting and less dramatic, 
although Penniwit the photographer and 
Jonathan Swift Somers the poet are me- 
morably drawn. Here too are the sketches 
of the bird-hunter Bert Kessler, who died 
of a rattlesnake bite, and of Amelia Gar- 
rick (actually Masters’ youthful sweet- 
heart Margaret George). Last of all come 
the heroes and the genuinely enlightened 
spirits, the characters who at once justify 
and exemplify the poet’s faith. Postponed 
almost to the end but among Masters’ fin- 
est poems are the sketches of the artist 
Rutherford McDowell, of the Village 
Atheist (a remarkably sensitive portrait), 
of Lucinda Matlock, as well as the genuine 
elegies for Anne Rutledge and William H. 
Herndon. These merit careful reading if 
only as a counterbalance to the earlier 
notoriety. For in his best work Masters 
was sincere and hopeful; his scorn for the 
present was matched by his conviction 
that a better life could and would be 
reached. The paradox that iconoclast and 
idealist are one and the same is not un- 
precedented. 

Masters’ fame will never again be as 
great as it was in the decade following the 
appearance of the Spoon River Anthology 
in 1915. American verse was then just re- 
covering from the doldrums of the gen- 
teel tradition and was slowly responding 
to the revitalization being provided by 
Robinson, Frost, Pound, Sandburg, and 
Masters himself. Old forms were being 
renovated or abandoned, vitality counted 


for more than method, and the extension 
of subject matter proclaimed by Whitman 
long before was finally being achieved. 
Moreover, America, emerging finally from 
a world war which had shocked her out of 
isolationism and a complacent acceptance 
of old standards, was quite ready to con- 
sider artistic innovations of any kind. 

Masters with his flouting of tradition, 
with his scorn for hypocrisy, with his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the eternal prob- 
lems of the artist as well as the eternal 
frustrations imposed by a materialistic 
culture, found himself the poetic voice of 
the age to much the same degree that Sin- 
clair Lewis and F. Scott Fitzgerald were 
the fictional voices. Today we can still 
admire the skill and finish of the Spoon 
River portraits even though we turn in- 
creasingly to poetry with greater intellec- 
tual subtlety and a richer use of language. 
Artists are now as eager to return to the 
village, albeit a different village, as they 
were to escape it in 1915. The atomic age 
has made rural complacency seem superior 
to urban congestion; and with the revolt 
against the small town having run its 
course, the artist fights his battles on a 
larger front. Yet because of Masters’ im- 
aginative power Spoon River as a fictional 
place name is almost as imperishable as 
Wessex or Barsetshire. 

What, one wonders, will remain a half- 
century hence of Masters’ fifty volumes? 
Rash indeed would be the prophecy that 
posterity would rediscover Masters as our 
own time has rediscovered Herman Mel- 
ville and, to some extent, Henry Thoreau. 
The Literary History of the United States, 
published in 1948, allows him two pages 
of text and two of bibliography. The Lit- 
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erature of the American People, published 
in 1951, concedes him a page of comment 
and a paragraph of references. It is un- 
likely that similar compilations some dec- 
ades hence will reduce him to a footnote, 
but it is already apparent that critics dis- 
regard his large output as insignificant 
and consider his one important book as 
somewhat of a literary accident. 

To the student of Masters’ period in lit- 
erature, nevertheless, his autobiography is 
a fascinating document. The study of 
Vachel Lindsay has permanent importance 
as a firsthand record by one poet of the 
craft and triumphs of another. The novels 
are at least readable narratives which shed 
light on rural society and on the person- 
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ality of their author. Specific chapters of 
the book on the Sangamon River reveal 
Masters’ feeling for the genius loci of the 
Lincoln country. The Domesday Book is 
an interesting if not poetically impressive 
narrative in which psychological insight 
is used to advantage. And a handful of 
lyrics—Masters himself preferred “The 
Lake Boats,” “Johnny Appleseed,” “At 
Havana,” “Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and the King Cobra”— illustrate the poet’s 
grasp and power and might endure. Above 
all, Masters wrote the Spoon River An- 
thology, a searching indictment of a milieu 
and a model of fiercely honest and some- 
times eloquent epitaphs in verse. 


DAVID RUSSELL 


X marks the spot. See, here the cross is made. 
Here as though nothing strange were in their urge, 
Quietly as most miracles invade, 

Two finites from infinity converge, 

Two strangers out of singing space, two lines 
From the antipodes precisely enter 

Quadrant conjunction; every frame defines 
Exact proportion, till they kiss at center. 

For just a moment time is intersected, 
Convergence blends, then with a forward lunge 
Each line as though by potency directed 

Takes up the constant of its measured plunge. 


We are the center. Look before and after, 

To right and left, the concourse is complete. 

Ours is the substance of the earth’s ripe laughter, 
All space swings in beneath our laughing feet. 
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Impression of John Gould Fletcher 


NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 


tr was when Breakers and Granite was 
published in 1921 that I was first deeply 
moved by the poetry of John Gould 
Fletcher. By then I, a confirmed New 
Yorker from whom his earlier books — 
Irradiations, Sand and Spray, and Goblins 
and Pagodas — had seemed slightly set 
apart by the fact tht they were issued in 
Boston and bore the imprint of Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, had moved to Bos- 
ton and become acquainted with its lit- 
erary circles. I had also become a friend of 
Amy Lowell, and appreciation of her Can 
Grande’s Castle had prepared me to be 
swept by the beauty of the polyphonic 
prose of Fletcher’s “Clipper Ships” and 
“The Old South,” as well as by poems set- 
ting before me the magnificence of the 
West. Here was one with a knowledge of 
poetic values, a sense of language, and an 
eye for fresh relationships. Through this 
poetry ran a communal spirit indicative 
of deep sympathy with the aspirations and 
difficulties of men and women. Although 
the emphasis varied, these qualities were 
to remain constant in John Gould Fletch- 
er’s poetry. 

In conversation with Miss Lowell con- 
cerning the accomplishment of Breakers 
and Granite, | mentioned that Fletcher 
was a Harvard classmate, and that I re- 


membered something of a stir when, a> a 
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youthful protest against academic educa- 
tion, abruptly he had left college shortly 
before the close of his senior year. (In his 
remarkable autobiography, Life Is My 
Song, he was later to explain his strange 
undergraduate years.) Miss Lowell told 
me something of his life in London before 
World War I; how he and she had shared 
a common approach to writing and how 
they had worked together in forwarding 
Imagism. She was dubious about the wis- 
dom of his first marriage, for she felt that 
it saddled him with especially intricate 
obligations and with a suburban life which 
would unduly hamper his creative expres- 
sion. 

My own first meeting with Fletcher did 
not come until five years later, when I 
went abroad, planning to be away from 
America for at least a year. I met him at a 
restaurant near the British Museum where 
every so often he lunched with a group of 
literary men. Here I discovered that he was 
ill at ease in social gatherings; nevertheless, 
under his awkward social manner I sensed 
warmth and friendliness. 

I saw no more of Fletcher that summer. 
But when I returned to London something 
over a year later, having decided to settle 
down there, I again got in touch with 
him; and before long my wife and I were 


invited to dine with him at his home in 
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Sydenham. This proved to be the first of a 
series of meetings, which continued until 
Fletcher’s illness in 1933, the termination 
of his first marriage, and his final depart- 
ure from England. I saw him from time 
to time not only at his house or ours, but 
also at the London Library, of which we 
were both members and where I worked 
almost daily. 

The first Mrs. Fletcher was typically 
English: she had a bright complexion, blue 
eyes, and a wealth of canary-colored hair. 
She was tall and buxom, with a large 
frame. Her voice was pleasant, her man- 
ner somewhat shy. She and her husband 
shared a love for music; but almost at once 
I saw that she could scarcely follow his 
speculative mind and that she was baffled 
by his temperament. She treasured a more 
or less conventional life centering in her 
home and in her children by her first mar- 
riage, a boy and a girl who had adopted the 
surname Fletcher. I recalled Miss Lowell’s 
misgivings as to the effect of this environ- 
ment upon a poet’s creative talent. I never 
doubted Mrs. Fletcher’s affection for John, 
however, nor her efforts to do her best 
within inescapable limitations. 

The house where the Fletchers lived, a 
huge brick edifice typical of the eighties 
or the nineties of the last century, barely 
distinguishable from its neighbors on the 


suburban street, belonged to Mrs. Fletcher. 


Most of the rooms had the spaciousness 
typical of their period; therefore we usual- 
ly sat in the one small room on the ground 
floor. This was dominated by a handsome 
bronze bust of John. His high forehead 
and pronounced features must have fas- 
cinated the sculptor as signs of an extra- 
ordinary intelligence. The poet’s appear- 
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ance was striking. His head and shoulders 
towered above a loosely knit frame which 
as he walked gave him a curious and eye- 
catching gait. 

On the wall above the broad winding 
staircase leading to the study on the second 
floor of the house hung several superb 
large engravings by Frank Brangwyn, 
proof of the poet’s interest in the graphic 
arts — an interest to be expected of one 
who throughout his life admired and drew 
inspiration from William Blake. The wide 
room was lighted by a large bow window 
across the far end, overlooking the lawns 
and shrubbery of the Crystal Palace. A 
huge desk had its back to the window 
niche. The room was lined with books, 
and additional volumes had spilled over 
into the dining room, on the ground floor 
beneath the study. I never went into 
the basement, where a billiard room had 
been turned into an aviary in which Mrs. 
Fletcher raised canaries. 

The London years when I knew John 
Fletcher were the period of his books on 
Gauguin and Pocahontas, of the prescient 
Two Frontiers, and of the memorable col- 
lection of poems, The Black Rock. My 
copy of the latter is inscribed, “From his 
four day junior,” and is dated on my birth- 
day, December 31, 1928. In this book ver- 
satility of form and subject was combined 
with a fresh revelation of a philosophic 
cast of mind which led Fletcher constantly 
upon the search for men’s relationship to 
God and for the meaning of the universe 
— this, too, in a collection not primarily 
allegorical, as had been the recent Parables. 
The prose volume on John Smith and Po- 
cahontas was definitely a potboiler sug- 
gested by an American publisher looking 
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for a story with “sex interest.” John used 
the available printed material well; but of 
course he was the last person from whom 
to expect the sensational. He did manage 
by indirection to give an interesting pic- 
ture of a group of English-born colonists 
gradually developing traits now thought 
of as typically American; but he had too 
much integrity to tamper with the facts 
in order to inject into his narrative a lurid 
romance without historical justification. 

Although we met only at intervals, the 
thought of a classmate and contemporary 
devoting himself uncompromisingly not 
only to poetry, but to the other arts as 
well, was encouraging to me in my own 
work, During these London days John 
was always at the end of a telephone; I 
could reach him at need. Partly through 
him, I saw T. S. Eliot, whom I had known 
some years earlier while I was a graduate 
student at Harvard. Eliot was now editing 
the Criterion, to which John contributed 
quite regularly. The two poets had a com- 
mon concern for their fellow-men, and, 
despite differences of outlook, a similar in- 
tegrity and independence. 

Fletcher was the epitome of the lyric 
poet; he was preoccupied with his own de- 
velopment as writer and as thinker. His 
thinking was metaphysical: an individual 
representing many others, he was con- 
cerned with the future of mankind and of 
civilization. Thus he could write Parables 
about man’s relation to God and to good 
and evil, and discuss in The Two Frontiers 
totalitarian as opposed to democratic soci- 
ety. This explains the paradox of a self- 
centered individual moved by the fate of 
others. He possessed not only an excep- 
tional mind but the compassion charac- 
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teristic of the greatest writers. Unfortu- 
nately for his own satisfaction in daily 
living, he had the defects of his qualities: 
he could see scarcely any situation from 
another’s point of view; sometimes he 
would treat people almost his intellectual 
equals as though they had less than ordi- 
nary intelligence; and he could orate with 
Johnsonian authority about points which 
were obvious to his listeners. 

This intense self-absorption, induced 
perhaps in his boyhood by lack of contact 
with people his own age outside his fam- 
ily, meant that he never acquired the give 
and take necessary to easy social inter- 
course. He offended many who might have 
been well-wishers; few troubled to find 
under this unprepossessing manner basic 
qualities of dedication and tenderness. This 
was especially true during the years after 
the publication of his autobiography and 
his selected poems. It was hard for him to 
become one of the older poets relegated to 
the background by younger writers, many 
of them in no way his equals. 

The frank and illuminating Life Is 
My Song explains much of the connec- 
tion between John Gould Fletcher’s life 
and his poetry. It is equally valuable as a 
picture of the poetic renaissance and of the 
temper of literary life in London and in 
the United States before, during, and after 
World War I. The poetry, however, can 
be enjoyed for itself; the Selected Poems 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize gives an excel- 
lent idea of the growth of the poet’s style 
and ideas. If the collection did not attain 
the prominence it might and should have 
found, this was largely because of a change 
in fashion and the appeal of younger poets 
seeking newer forms of expression and 
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emphasizing different values in life and 
thought. Fletcher represents the “lost gen- 
eration” of 1914-18 whose education and 
aesthetic training took place under world 
conditions quite different from those of 
today. He could adapt himself to some de- 
gree to the changes that took place be- 
tween wars; but always he spoke for his 
own generation rather than for the young 
men who went from school and university 
into the events of 1939-45. 

He was well equipped to lead in the ef- 
fort of the century’s second decade to free 
poetry from the prettiness and the empty 
technical perfection of the 1890's, to give 
it freshness of observation and a wider 
range of subjects related to scientific prog- 
ress and to a broadening social conscious- 
ness associated with a more general appre- 
ciation of the arts. No poet has shown a 
greater gift for the happy association of 
unlikely elements that enriches simile and 
metaphor; imagism came to him naturally. 
The first page of his Selected Poems speaks 
of wind on a rainy afternoon 


... like the crinkling of the wet grey robes 
Of the hours that come to turn over the urn 
Of the day and spill its rainy dream, 


a wind with “swift swaying footsteps”; 
wind which “undulates along the languid 
terraces.” In the early Irradiations and 
symphonies the figures tumble over one 
another like a cascade of varicolored flow- 
ers. Though consciously modified with 
maturity, this gift remained; no recent 
poet has been more successful in avoiding 
the outworn. 

Of course richness of figure would have 
been impossible without a fine sense of 
word values; but to this was added a sense 
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of rhythm that insured admirable word 
order. Such sensitivity of ear has often 
been lacking in writers of unrhymed verse, 
but it is of inestimable value — indeed, it 
is frequently a bridge between tradition 
and experiment. Fletcher was skilled in 
rhythm variation to suit subject and emo- 
tion; he was deft at tonal effects, a fact of 
particular importance in the employment 
of polyphonic prose. Learning from him, 
Miss Lowell perfected the medium well 
fitted to her particular abilities, especially 
the remarkable sense of color she revealed 
in the tapestry-like splendor of her Can 
Grande’s Castle. Fletcher’s colors are more 
subdued but no less rich, and the pace of 
his verse is on the whole less rapid, perhaps 
because his speculative side was far more 
developed than was that of his Imagist 
colleague. His German inheritance and 
the reading of classical German poets and 
philosophers shaped his mind and tempera- 
ment; his recurring preoccupation with 
death paralleled that of many modern 
German writers. 

The Black Rock volume (most of it re- 
printed in Selected Poems) is representa- 
tive of the poet at his best; he regarded it 
highly in later years. Here he shows his 
mastery with a profusion of short poems, 
many modulated and rhymed with great 
subtlety. The collection is dated 1916-28, 
twelve years of great importance not only 
in the world but in the poet’s own life, 
marking his first marriage and the begin- 
ning of his middle years. Here are distinc- 
tive nature poems and pictures of his Lon- 
don surroundings — indeed, all the facets 
of his mind and artistry are displayed to a 
greater or lesser degree. Never in his ear- 
lier Imagist days did he produce a lovelier 
picture than that of “London Nightfall,” 
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which illustrates his use of soft color tones 
like those of such early English landscape 
painters as Constable, Crome, and Wilson. 
The image might almost be a word ren- 
dering of a painting by William Blake; in- 
deed, the lines on Blake three pages farther 
on hint at the poem’s source: 


I saw the shapes that stood upon the clouds; 
And they were tiger-breasted, shot with light, 
And all of them lifting long trumpets together, 
Blew over the city for the night to come. 
Down in the street we floundered in the slime; 
Above, in endless files, gold angels came 

And stood upon the clouds and blew their horns 
For night. 


Like a wet petal crumpled, 

Twilight fell soddenly on the ancient city; 

The buses lurched and groaned, 

The shops put up their doors. 

And skywards, far aloft, 

The angels, vanishing, waved broad fans of 
gold ; 

Summoning the spirits of a thousand bills 

To pour the thick night out upon the earth. 


Fletcher was deeply concerned with re- 
ligion; his expressed doubts only proved 
his need of religious faith and the depth of 
his religious feeling. He grasped the impor- 
tant part played by religious background 
in the development of poetry in English. 
Faith has never been more successfully ex- 
pressed imaginatively than in the deeply 
felt and superbly executed “Spring”: 


At the first hour, it was as if one said, ‘Arise’; 

At the second hour, it was as if one said, "Go 
forth.’ 

And the winter constellations that are like 
patient ox-eyes 

Sank below the white horizon at the north. 
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At the third hour, it was as if one said, ‘I 
thirst’; 

At the fourth hour, all the earth was still. 

Then the clouds suddenly swung over, stooped, 
and burst; 

And the rain flooded valley, plain and bill. 


At the fifth hour, darkness took the throne; 

At the sixth hour, the earth shook and the 
wind cried. 

At the seventh hour, the hidden seed was 


sown; 


At the eighth hour, it gave up the ghost and 


died. 


At the ninth hour they sealéd up the tomb; 

And the earth was then silent for the space of 
three long hours. 

But at the twelfth hour, a single lily from the 
gloom 

Shot forth, and was followed by a whole host 
of flowers. 


By the time The Burning Mountain was 
published in 1946, Fletcher was settled— 
in the happiness of his second marriage, 
and as an Arkansas poet observing his 
country and the world. Despite his con- 
sternation at the state of Western civiliza- 
tion, he had deep personal contentment. 
The ambivalence of the London years has 
vanished; the poet is adjusted to his Amer- 
ican heritage. His regional feeling is ex- 
pressed further in the excellent prose 
Arkansas, published about the same time. 
Neither prose nor poetry shows any di- 
minution of his powers; however, the post- 
war poets were now appearing, and to the 
reading public Fletcher was already a fixed 
and familiar star. Fashion in poetry was 
changing; Imagism was being replaced by 
fragmentary allusiveness which made 
poetry esoteric and altered the communal 
appeal that has always been one of its 
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strengths. The Burning Mountain failed 
to attain the prominence it deserved; as a 
matter of fact, All Fletcher’s poetry began 
to suffer the eclipse which, as literary his- 
tory shows, has overtaken nearly all writ- 
ers as a succeeding generation comes into 
its own. Nevertheless, time should bring 
John Gould Fletcher once more into his 
own and fix his place high among poets 
of his day. 

When he is compared with his contem- 
poraries, his stature is not lessened. His 
range is greater than that of Frost; he takes 
into account nations and not alone indi- 
viduals. His literary background is as rich 
as that of Amy Lowell, and his sympathies 
are broader. He is as philosophic as Rob- 
inson, and though he lacks the Maine poet’s 
sense of narrative, his verse has greater 
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clarity and equal lyric dexterity. Among 
other leading Americans of his time, he is, 
in his work, closest to Robinson, and it is 
not surprising that when the two poets 
met, Fletcher should have liked the elder 
man immediately. 

Although Fletcher was inclined to com- 
plain that his London years separated him 
too much from his native background, the 
fact remains that they — especially the 
years before World War I — enriched his 
aesthetic perceptions and broadened his 
outlook. Through his residence abroad, his 
Americanism was thrown into sharper re- 
lief. Because of his prolific output, his tech- 
nical abilities, his breadth of sympathy and 
experience, he may eventually come to be 
considered the poet most representative 
of his generation. 


SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


East of nowhere we shall stand 
With the world like a thin disk 
Circling the void behind, 

And ahead the quiet winds blowing 
Over what can be neither night 
Nor dawn nor the kind dusk, 

But time’s edge, 

Where a new universe is showing. 


Behind, what was our world 

Will slowly turn to the small sun 
And back again to its restricted night 
Where one red star is showing. 

We shall not look back. 

We shall lean to the unexplored, 

To the ageless and changing light 
Where a new universe is flowing. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Is Science Fictzon Subversive? 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES, veterans’ 
organizations, and groups with aggressively 
patriotic names that have been investigating 
everything and everyone have, in spite of the 
sweep of their operations, missed a bet. They 
have never, so far as I know, investigated 
the books and magazines with the lunar land- 
scapes, Martian animals, and interplanetary 
rockets on their covers — the constantly pro- 
liferating shelves of science fiction. It is time 
this omission was called to their attention, 
for here the guardians of simon-pure con- 
formity might find much that is, as they 
say, “worth being watched.” 

Perhaps the reason for the failure of usually 
sharp noses to sniff out the interesting tinges 
of nonconformity in the scientific ozone may 
be that the investigators have somehow, in 
this one respect, fallen a little behind the 
times. If they are aware of science fiction at 
all, they may picture it as mainly a matter 
of gadgets and rays, of ingenious invention 
or wild fantasy more or less tenuously linked 
to present-day technological discoveries. The 
words “science fiction” may call to their 
minds no beings more closely involved in the 
problems of our own world than green Venus- 
ians or many-legged Martians or motionless 
silicon-based entities on some system millions 
of light-years out in space. 
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In the early days of science fiction, this 
would have been a fairly accurate picture. 
When human flight was very new and when 
radio was in the crystal-set stage, there was 
a vast field for the free imagination in extra- 
polation (a favorite science-fiction word) of 
freshly discovered facts of aerodynamics and 
electronics. Human beings were inserted in 
science-fiction stories of that day mainly to 
operate the machines and direct the rays that 
were the real heroes. Social problems were 
left behind on the earth, where they belonged. 

But times have changed. Now a full-color 
magazine cover picture of a man in a space 
suit may not be illustrating a science-fiction 
story at all —it may simply introduce a dis- 
cussion of the new space garb developed by the 
United States Navy. The author of an article 
on survival in space may be not a science- 
fiction writer but an authority in the U.S. 
Air Force Department of Space Medicine. 
And a description of a projected artificial 
satellite may be written not by an impracti- 
cal visionary but by the Chief of the Army 
Guided Missiles Laboratory. Fact, or quite 
immediate probability pointed to by experi- 
ment, has invaded the field that once was 
science fiction’s own. And while there are still 
many science-fiction stories that depend on 
some new twist given to the old technical 
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ideas, the marvels and horrors of the atomic 
age have driven a large proportion of science- 
fiction writers to turn their imagination to 
man himself, and to what will happen to him 
in fabulous but not impossible extensions of 
his present habitat. 

What will happen depends, of course, on 
the quality of the writer’s invention. Drug- 
store magazine racks are full of whodunits 
and horse operas transferred to Mars or the 
planets of Sirius, with chases by space ship 
instead of on horseback and with criminals 
shot down by disintegrator rather than by 
six-shooter—the avengers hiding behind rain- 
bow rocks or around the corners of dodeca- 
hedral buildings. If this were all, any inves- 
tigator who found himself twirling a revolv- 
ing bookrack would do better to stop at the 
earthly counterparts of these stories, where 
he could at least tut-tut at bosomy hostesses 
in gold-camp saloons and gun molls with 
torn blouses. 

But this is only the pulpiest level of science 
fiction. Beyond it are the products of writers 
who have ventured into the dangerous field 
of ideas. Some of these, to be sure, would not 
unsettle a congressional or superpatriot inves- 
tigator in the least. As a matter of fact, one 
tendency that has appeared in the science 
fiction of the past few years might well give 
him so much pleasure that he would take up 
the reading of this genre as 2 hobby. This is 
the propensity of some writers to seek, on 
some hospitable planet or on the Terra of a 
scientifically arranged future, the complete 
realization of the desire to turn everything 
over to some superman or small group of such 
men who will then control men’s minds and 
affairs — in a thoroughly beneficent fashion, 
of course—and lead them on to a docile, 
happy life. The distrust of humanity involved 
in this idea often leads the writer to bring 
his superman from another planet, where the 
wisdom exists that is lacking on earth. But 
whether the hero-dictator is a man of the 
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earth or a being of the skies, the investigator 
who has become accustomed to thinking of 
himself as superlatively equipped to decide 
what his fellows may and may not think will 
have no difficulty in identifying himself with 
the wise, fatherly mind-controller. This sort 
of science fiction will never be in danger of 
appearing on his condemned list. 

But by no means all science-fiction writers 
have despaired of the potentialities of free 
men. Editor Anthony Boucher speaks for num- 
bers of others in his introduction to New 
Tales of Space and Time. After commenting 
that many of the authors represented in the 
anthology are “markedly unconvinced that 
contemporary American culture is the ulti- 
mate and unchangeable Way of Life,” he goes 
on to say: 


That’s as it should be. Science fiction is proud 
of being the ideologically freest form of popu- 
lar entertainment — perhaps the only such 
form in which a man may advance whatever 
ideas he believes in, and in which his readers 
are as much interested in his ideas as in his 
plot. And it’s as satisfying as it is paradoxical 
to see such a form growing in popularity in a 
period which otherwise tends toward increased 
timidity and conformity. 


Actually, the existence of this small area 
of interest in freedom is not as paradoxical 
as it seems. It is no momentary flare-up, to 
be easily extinguished by a few questions from 
a congressional committee chairman — an- 
swer yes or no and ao further comment al- 
lowed. The freedom of thought in science 
fiction is not merely the freedom of the scien- 
tific background—this has in fact been called 
in question when atomic energy officials have 
appeared before committees. It is also the 
freedom of the frontier; the answer to in- 
quisitors is escape into an area where they 
have no jurisdiction. 

The presence of this frontier is not yet uni- 
versally recognized. Walter Prescott Webb, 
the historian of the frontier, concluded an 
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article on “The Great Frontier and Modern 
Literature” in the Spring, 1952, issue of the 
souTHWEST Review by saying: 


It would be very interesting to speculate on 
what the human imagination is going to do 
with a frontierless world where it must seek 
its inspiration in uniformity rather than in 
variety, in sameness rather than in contrast, 
in safety rather than in danger, in probing 
the harmless nuances of the known rather 
than the thundering uncertainties of un- 
known seas and continents.... 

themselves are going to miss the frontier more 
than words can express... .It calls no more, 
and regardless of how they bend their ears 
for its faint whisper they cannot hear the 
suggestion of a promise. 


Leaving to one side the question of whether 


there actually could be any armless nuances 
of the known in an atomic-age world, we may 
say thaé perhaps the people who can hear no 
faint whisper have been bending their ears in 
the wrong direction. For example, at about 
the time Professor Webb’s article was pub- 
lished, Collier’s presented a symposium en- 
titled “Man Will Conquer Space Soon.” The 
symposium’s leading article, by Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, outstanding rocket engineer 
whom the U.S. government brought from 
Germany in 1945 to work on guided missiles 
development, was called “Crossing the Last 
Frontier.” This was not science fiction; its 
prophecy that “within the next 10 or 15 
years, the earth will have a new companion in 
the skies, a man-made satellite” was based 
on sober research. A number of other articles 
have since appeared on various aspects of the 
progress being made by the U.S. armed serv- 
ices toward the actual crossing of the space 
frontier. The “thundering uncertainties of 
unknown seas and continents” may no longer 
exist on this planet; but we stand now in the 
position of Columbus in the 1480's. And the 
science-fiction writers, hearing the call — 
scarcely, now, a “faint whisper” —of the 
frontier, pass it on to their readers. 
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As it has happened before, it happens 
again now that freedom of thought, squeezed 
into conformity in the old jands, bursts out 
in a new direction— toward the frontier. 
When people are not permitted to criticize 
at home, you can soon hear their jibes echoing 
back from new territory. So far, we cannot 
actually go out into space to say what we 
think of certain well-publicized senatorial 
tactics or of the attacks on public education 
being launched by supernationalist groups, 
but we can and do make the journey in print. 
If the inquisitors were listening, as they do 
not so far appear to be, they might hear much 
to enrage them. 

There are, for example, patriotic-named 
groups which look with the utmost suspicion 
on any attempt at international co-operation, 
in the belief that if America joins other na- 
tions to work with them for any purpose the 
inevitable result will be surrender to com- 
munism. Most horrid heresy to these people 
is the idea, present in a large proportion of 
science-fiction stories, that in the face of 
either a great danger or a great opportunity 
from beyond our atmosphere, all or most of 
the nations of the earth might draw close 
to each other in some sort of peaceful union 
that would be of advantage to them all. Again 
and again, in science fiction, invasions from 
outer space are met by the power or ingenuity 
of all the sons of Terra, or trading expeditions 
to distant planets are carried out by space- 
ship crews of all colors and nationalities work- 
ing happily together. This obviously shows 
that science fiction has too little respect for 
the sacred idea that America can be strong 
only by standing completely alone. What 
would be the feeling of the woman who re- 
ported proudly to her patriotic organization 
in a Texas city that she had put a stop to 
the teaching of the flags of the United Na- 
tions in the schools there, if she realized that 
the children of those schools could read in 
science-fiction stories about how all these flags 
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will one day join under a single Terran ban- 
ner for the exploration of the universe? And 
what of suggestions like Fredric Brown’s in 
“Honeymoon in Hell” that “since we're go- 
ing to be allies against the unknown, we 
might as well try to like one another”? Is 
this not clearly subversive? 

Worse yet, the idea that difference from 
the American norm in appearance and cus- 
toms does not necessarily mean inferiority is 
sometimes carried so far as to include the in- 
habitants of other planets. To nationalist 
groups that have campaigned against 
UNESCO in Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, 
and other cities, UNESCO’s seminar studies 
of comparative culture patterns are subver- 
sive because not every comparison they con- 
tain is unequivocally to the advantage of the 
United States. What, then, would they think 
of the shuddering horror experienced by the 
Martian, Ettil, in Ray Bradbury’s “The Con- 
crete Mixer” at the civilization he found in 
California? To be sure, he was constantly 
given the glad hand, sung at, and nicknamed 
—and the promoter R. R. Van Planck (who 
was putting out a special Martian doll at 
thirty bucks a throw) urged him to become 
technical director for a film aimed at open- 
ing the Mars market to Uncle Wiggily games 
and Dick Tracy comics. But what could any 
Martian have found to object to in these 
manifestations of our frank, sincere fellow- 
ship? 

Even the contrast in Murray Leinster's 
“Incident on Calypso” between the gentle, 
considerate, just, and kind golden robot-men 
from an unknown planet and the suspicious, 
jealous, resentful, and violent earth-man Steve 
Baring would surely be considered disloyal by 
those who find subversive the belief that 
Frenchmen or Englishmen may be as good as 
Americans. How much worse, then, the sug- 
gestion in such stories as Frank Quattrocchi’s 
“The Sword” that the races on other worlds 
may be so far ahead of us in the development 
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of peacefully directed intelligence that we — 
Americans as well as other earthlings—might, 
through our immature use of the power at 
our command, constitute an actual threat to 
the rest of the universe! 

This sort of critical comparison, anathema 
to superpatriots, has appeared in places usually 
thought of as more “respectable” than science- 
fiction magazines—in, for example, C. S. 
Lewis’ Out of the Silent Planet and Perelan- 
dra. The fact, recently discovered by shudder- 
ing senatorial investigators, that the thoughts 
of religious men do not always conform to 
the dogma of Status Quo, the Best of All Pos- 
sible Systems, is well illustrated by these books 
in which the author of the Screwtape Letters 
has given science-fiction form to his vigorous 
ideas. The villain, Weston, is faced in Out of 
the Silent Planet with the old civilization of 
Mars and in Perelandra with the dawning one 
of Venus. Weston is pictured as being taken 
over progressively by the Evil One; but even 
while he still has control of his personality 
his thoughts and actions are crude, violent, 
destructive — and quite thoroughly represen- 
tative of certain aspects of the earth-culture 
that spawned him. The point is made explicit 
in Out of the Silent Planet: it is because the 
planetary spirit of the earth is “bent” — the 
only word the gentle brossa of Mars know for 
evil—that our planet is silent, unable to 
communicate with the others. The reading of 
these two books might be an unpleasant ex- 
perience for certain congressional committee- 
men, for if they read them with imagination 
functioning they might all too readily find 
themselves becoming identified with Weston 
and his ultimate dreadful fate. His super- 
cilious and bizarrely ridiculous attempt to 
question the eldila, in what turns out to be 
his own humiliating and disastrous trial, 
should have a certain fearful familiarity for 
them. 

This, however, is all on other planets, and 
it is easier to ignore likenesses there than in 
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our own world, even in a world of the future 
which outwardly has few details of living in 
common with the world of the present. So 
perhaps the investigators would find it easier 
to begin with stories of the future right here 
on earth. Such stories, very numerous in 
science fiction, also have their place on the 
frontier because they almost inevitably as- 
sume a future in which earth is no longer 
alone, in which other planets are known parts 
of the environment. Perhaps the people of 
other planets come to earth, on peaceful or 
warlike missions, or perhaps the other planets 
are used by earthlings as anything from penal 
colonies to training grounds. Meanwhile civi- 
lization on earth has changed — and the shape 
of present events is reflected in the fact that 
the changes are usually for the worse. Science- 
fiction stories set in our own world are seldom 
Utopias. And the subversive thing about them 
is that they depict the horrors of the future 
as following naturally, even inevitably, from 
trends in our present life that are now being 
vigorously applauded in hearing chambers and 
board rooms. 

Perhaps Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
may not properly be called a work of science 
fiction; but it is at least on the borderline, 
since it depends as does science fiction on 
imagined technological advances. Huxley 
should surely be investigated along with the 
rest, for in this book he dared to attack the 
machine civilization whose productiveness of 
material objects is the source of all our good, 
and to picture its logical end result as thor- 
oughly dreadful. Story writers who may have 
neither Huxley’s skill nor his profundity have 
nevertheless followed the same line of thought 
and have come out with pictures that would 
please neither big business nor its representa- 
tives in government, nor yet those patriots 
whose interest requires the deification of 
Things As They Are. There is, for example, 
Bryce Walton's “The Victor,” in which the 
“Managerials” have reduced the lives of work- 
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ers to a completely regulated efficiency which 
they describe as “‘a closed system to test to 
what extremes we can carry our mastery of 
associative reflex to bring man security and 
happiness and freedom from responsibility.” 
Men are fed under this system, and exercised, 
and employed in the work best suited to their 
abilities — and the result is so horrible that 
the only hope lies in suicide, the only victory 
in achievement of death in defiance of a scien- 
tific system insuring the continuation of life. 

Probably the most thorough and most ter- 
rifying of all recent analyses of a future solidly 
based on the unhappy elements of the present 
is George Orwell’s 1984 — again, perhaps not 
legitimately to be classified as science fiction, 
but surely at least part way over the line 
into this field from that of political fantasy, 
since Orwell puts many new inventions at 
the service of the police state and of Big 
Brother, the dictator who must be not only 
obeyed but loved. The superpatriots are well 
aware of the existence of 1984. They have 
taken it to their bosoms and their libraries, 
under the impression that it describes a world 
which could develop only behind the Iron 
Curtain. They should perhaps take a careful 
second look. There is, for example, the ac- 
count of the rewriting of history to fit the 
policies of Big Brother’s state. Might this not 
be construed as criticism of the patriotic ac- 
tivity of certain groups in Los Angeles which 
last year attempted to have the abhorred name 
ef Franklin Delano Roosevelt expunged from 
school history books? Or of other groups that 
have tried and are still trying in many cities 
to remove the story of the United Nations 
from the histories or have it rewritten to 
make the U.N. the villain of the piece? 
Such criticism cannot but be regarded as sub- 
versive by those who prowl patriotically in 
school libraries, so what, one wonders, is 1984 
doing on their own pure bookshelves — some- 
times donated with flourishes to those same 
school libraries? 
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It is even possible to find direct satirical 
references to supernationalist groups here and 
there in science fiction. In ““Un-Man” by Poul 
Anderson, for example, the villains of a day 
when the earth has survived World War III 
and enjoyed a long period of peaceful recov- 
ery under the U.N. are organizations like 
the “Americanist Party” which, using a 
blameless-sounding name and posing as a “pa- 
triotic social group,” plots to overthrow the 
U.N. and hurl the world back into chaos. 
When confronted with proof of his organiza- 
tion’s true nature, the leader shouts “Libel!” 
and insists on the patriotic purity of his in- 
tentions. To those who would see those inten- 
tions as indeed pure, since they consisted in 
an effort to produce an America disconnected 
from all other nations and run entirely by 
“Americanists,” the subduing of the Ameri- 
canist Party by the U.N. must make Ander- 
son’s story seem thoroughly treasonable. 

Finally, many of the details of our present 
system which to the investigators are sacred, 
and the questioning of which is considered 
prima facie evidence of subversive leanings, 
are challenged throughout the more thought- 
ful segment of science-fiction writing. The 
matter of white supremacy is one example. 
Ray Bradbury’s “The Other Foot” — a story, 
by the way, of such quality as to be reprinted 
in Martha Foley’s forthcoming collection of 
Best American Short Stories 1953 — takes the 
problem to Mars, at a time twenty years after 
a final atomic war, when Negroes who had 
settled that planet before the war await the 
first postwar visit of white men coming from 
the earth. The visitors, some of the few sur- 
vivors of the war, admit their frightful blun- 
ders and humbly ask the dark colonists for 
permission to settle on Mars with them. Some 
of the Negroes, who had known white injus- 
tice on earth, see an opportunity for revenge. 
But when the leader of the colonists realizes 
that the old corrupt earth civilization is gone, 
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he drops the noosed rope he had prepared and 


says: 


Yes, the Lord’s let us come through, a few 
here and a few there. And what happens next 
is up to all of us. The time for being fools is 
over. We got to be something else except 
fools.... Now the white man’s as lonely as 
we've always been. He’s got no home now, 
just like we didn’t have one for so long. Now 
everything’s even. We can start all over again, 
on the same level. 


On the same level! If that thought were 
uttered on earth rather than on Mars, the in- 
vestigators would be certain that a Commu- 
nist had spoken it, and Bradbury’s story would 
be high on the forbidden list. 

All the fields in which science fiction is ex- 
pressing thoughts that would be promptly 
condemned if they were to appear in more 
earthly forms of writing have one thing in 
common: they contemplate change. And all 
the investigation-minded individuals and 
groups and committees have one thing in 
common: they loathe the very suggestion of 
change. Economic change, political change, 
change in human relations — all these they 
consider subversive, no matter in what direc- 
tion the change may point (unless, perchance, 
it points toward more power for them). The 
subversion is usually said to be of the U.S. 
Constitution, since the investigators think 
of that document as the unchanging founda- 
tion of things American. On the other hand, 
as Isaac Asimov puts it in his article on “Social 
Science Fiction” in the symposium Modern 
Science Fiction: Its Meaning and Its Future, 


The contribution science fiction can make 
to society is that of accustoming its readers 
to the thought of the inevitability of con- 
tinuing change and the necessity of directing 
and shaping that change rather than oppos- 
ing it blindly or blindly permitting it to over- 
whelm us.* 


*Reginald Bretnor (ed.), Modern Science Fiction: Its 
fy ng and Its Future (New York: Coward-McCann, 
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Change, variety, contrast, “thundering un- 
certainties” — these are, as Professor Webb 
points out, characteristics of the frontier. 
And they will exist as long as the frontier of 
space is open. To be sure, Arthur C. Clarke, 
in “Science Fiction: Preparation for the Age 
of Space,” his contribution to Modern Science 
Fiction, speaks in words reminiscent of Pro- 
fessor Webb’s of the time “when all the cos- 
mos has been explored and there are no more 
universes to beckon men outwards across 
infinity”: 


To us, the interplanetary story provides a 
glimpse of the wonders whose dawn we shall 
see but of whose full glories we can only 
guess. To them, on the other hand, it will tell 
of ambitions achieved, of things completed 
and done countless aeons ago. They may some- 
times look back, perhaps a little wistfully, 
to the splendid, dangerous ages when the fron- 
tiers were being driven outwards across space, 
when no one knew what marvel or what ter- 
ror the next returning ship might bring — 


when, for good or evil, the barriers set be- 
tween the peoples of the Universe were irre- 
vocably breached. With all things achieved, all 
knowledge safely harvested, what more, in- 
deed, will there be for them to do, as the 
lights of the last stars sink slowly towards 
evening, but to go back into history and re- 
live again the great adventures of their re- 


mote and legendary past? 


But that day is almost unimaginably far 
off, and until it comes the frontier and its 
change will be with us. Those who hate 
change will doubtless continue to hate it, 
clinging to whatever seems stable at the mo- 
ment and castigating those who insist on 
seeing other possibilities. And if the wishes of 
veterans’ organizations come true, and li- 
braries label and segregate “subversive”’ litera- 
ture, there will, if the investigators are both 
alert and logical, be many shelves in those 
shamed stacks filled with bright-colored books 
bearing scenes of distant planets on their 
jackets. 


Every Wall Is a Window 


LEONARD CASPER 


1 THOUGHT: why worry about reasons for writ- 
ing? Put down something readable, impressive 
in typescript, get it into the mails, maybe it’s 
one out of a hundred to get into the mag too, 
and that’s enough reason for being. Apoth- 
eosis! If it wasn’t good, it woulda’t be in 
print, would it? Not just good: great. People 
look up at a writer. Some even read him care- 
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fully. But the main thing is the admiration. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Frost: 
this is immortality, being in print just as 
they’re in print. You want to write? Write! 
How can a real writer stop? You can’t write 
and think and care all at the same time. Write 
because you have something to write. Some- 
thing worth reading? Find out: write and get 
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published so you can write more and get pub- 
lished more. 

I’m sure I thought this way most of the 
time, from eighth grade on, or whenever I 
first pinned a script to cardboard and mailed it 
to Collier's. I believed people became gods just 
by getting two lines of enough syllables to 
rhyme; or by prose heroics. I suppose I believed 
I was great and that greatness would be dem- 
onstrated publicly by coming out in twelve- 
point type. 

And I did become a god and great, for a few 
minutes each year, and with genuine humility 
kept it mostly to myself: that was enough; 
that jigger of minutes intoxicated many an 
hour of daily dirtywork; it was at once a proof 
and a promise. 

But the more the magazines accumulated, 
the more I wondered if this was what writing 
was about: maybe filling one shelf with bound 
and uncollected publications in a lifetime, and 
getting caught dead without having had time 
to say anything conclusive or ringing as an 
epitaph, something quotable in case no one 
cared to memorize the shelf. This little hillock 
was supposed to be the Rocky Mountains of 
my life; and I often wondered whether, if there 
happened to be a fire while I was gone, the folks 
would save these magazines, or the unpublished 
manuscripts, or neither. 

Fortunately, though, I was not on the shelf 
myself and I was a little more alive than some 
of my products and somewhere along the line 
(because it’s very hard to tell when a person 
starts thinking) I felt this dissatisfaction. I 
felt as if I had been awfully busy and proud 
piling up nuts which maybe weren’t even nuts, 
for all I knew, but which even if they were 
didn’t seem to be doing anyone any good: I 
mean good; and I mean observable good. 

Maybe the mistake was in caring. Maybe it’s 
enough to fill a demand, and you can go down 
in history as a graphed curve, supply shaking 
hands with demand while both beam at the 
camera. But I'd read a few lines from the shelf 
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and think, “These aren’t undying words; they 
kicked off long ago. If there’s a fire, I hope they 
save those seashells from the Gulf.” If I said, 
“Well, next time I'll really write something,” 
I'd just wonder what I meant. 

Maybe a picture window would do just as 
well on that wall as a Picasso or a Rouault; 
just maybe. Some people look right through a 
painting after a while, through to the blank 
other side but no farther; they stop seeing. The 
same thing can happen to a story, if the author 
lets it be a “finished” product. But there's also 
something called a reader, we hope; and he-she 
gets into the conversation too, and either puts 
the story down finally, done with it, or can’t 
ever put it down because it’s already flesh and 
bone, like any food: and although he-she never 
knows that Hawthorne was born in a Chilling- 
bone vineyard in 1813 and can’t remember 
whether George Sand or the laundryman said 
that, still it’s there inside, working, being used, 
and meaning. 

Being assured that I can never know whether 
such assimilation occurs or not gives me pro- 
found wisdom but little satisfaction. Writing 
works on the writer: that much I can verify. 
The process of writing helps me improvise my- 
self; it is a way of thinking, a discipline for 
making and at once discovering what is made. 
And that which is written has some effect on 
the reader. From time to time there are clues— 
letters, clippings, unexpected words from others. 
But because the writer-reader relation is so out- 
stretched (true, part of the one meets part of 
the other in the work, and this may be enough 
for some people), it is no wonder if either feels 
that they have little, so very little, in common. 
Perhaps this is one way of saying that in mass 
communication, the writer who cares about 
his audience as separable human beings will 
have to be disappointed, deprived of knowing 
them. He can tend to his business; or he can 
share his appetites with a few friends, hip to 
thigh around the kitchen table. But part of 
him will be lonely, cut off not by his genius or 
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godliness or the length of his fingernails, but 
isolated as any man in any massive situation, 
the Anyman whom I hope the artist cares 
about too and tries to attend, by epitome. 

I hope I am honest when I say that I am con- 
cerned with my anonymous reader not because 
I like congratulations (these go on a separate 
shelf, for the most part, anyway; the sincerity 
is strained off, and that is fine; but lingering 
praise only picks at the ease of honest fel- 
lowship), but because I would like this 
function of writing, into which go so much 
hope and labor, to be somehow manifestly ef- 
fectual. I look for a sign that this literature 
makes a contribution; that its form impresses 
other forms somewhere in somebody’s daily 
life; that it becomes meaningful even if its 
pages burn, by reconstruction in an action; 
that whether the reader agrees or disagrees, or 
even remembers to credit, he will be provoked 
and think, do; that he will at least realize how 
some alternative exists to his present direction, 
or that he’s not alone, thanks to the concern 
of other persons trying to be human; that he 
will make something of value survive and send 
it on like a refrain in a ballad, renewing other 
bits of lives. This is all I would like to know: 
whether the reader experiences words or experi- 
ence; takes refuge or is enlarged; is briefly 
stimulated or enriched. 

I don’t want to satisfy a demand; I want to 
fill a need: and I don’t want, require gratitude 
in the latter case because quite obviously such 
fulfilment would supply a need of my own. 
This is all 1 mean by community, though of 


course it will always take more concrete form 
than this. I mean the ballad sense in people, the 
family joke, the privately local nickname; the 
woman who pushed through the crowd that 
yelled for a boy to jump to death and rescued 
him because of what they had in common. The 
gesture of kindness and inclusion, that’s all I 
mean by community. I don’t know of any 
place where the sense of it resides as a local 
birthmark, but projects of it come and go, all 
around, at the tomb and the market place. I 
know of no promised land where simply by 
installing oneself, one can be importantly at 
home, fully, proudly. I myself am more private 
than public; but it is not a matter of health 
for the stomach to dissolve itself. And if I 
can’t speak from experience, I can from con- 
viction: that only in the sense of home is 
there any true significance to living. Taking 
for granted too easily that all writing and its 
writers are worthy and necessary may actually 
set up conditions which will prevent them both 
from being needed: ignoring, they will be 
ignored. By accepting the artist’s role as one 
automatically apart and elevated, by consider- 
ing any and all publication as an end in itself 
and the printed page as a finished work, by 
helping writers to lose part of their lives by 
detaching it in this manner from the rest, one 
only smothers the person right out of a per- 
son. I have experienced some of these as per- 
sonal threats, and this is my opinion. 

It is better to be able to say: I have enjoyed 
writing this with you—having to think these 
things out. What I have written is my thanks. 
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Novelist and Critic: The Two-Headed Calf 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


DURING MANY YEARS of faithfully following 
the book reviews, I have noticed that the pub- 
lic seems never to tire of books about three 
kinds of characters. These three are famous 
politicians, famous killers, and nearly all au- 
thors. I have often wondered what politicians, 
killers, and authors have in common that makes 
them so intriguing. And I have finally decided 
that their attractiveness must lie in the fact 
that all of them lead double lives. It is per- 
fectly obvious that politicians lead double lives 
—or at any rate, politicians in Texas do. It is 
likewise obvious that killers are forced to lead 
double lives if they are to remain at large. 
But authors lead even more complex double 
lives than politicians, and more secret double 
lives than killers. 

Consider, for example, an author like 
Thomas Hardy—a mild little man who lived 
a much more successful, happy, and lengthy 
life than most of us have any right to expect, 
but whose mind seethed with devastating 
images of murder, suicide, seduction, tragic 
love, and spiritual ruin. Or Joseph Conrad—a 
thin, querulous, rather seedy chap of broken 
health and broken English who dreamed up 
livid romances of characters blighted like in- 
sects in the fragrant, poisonous atmosphere of 
the East. Surely, there is something schizo- 
phrenic about such authors; they are split 
personalities, abnormal and monstrous, like 
four-legged chickens or Siamese twins. They 
do not fit into the normal mar’s conception 


of a world that is logical and unified. They 
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live a Jekyll-and-Hyde life, the subject of con- 
tinual curiosity and never-ending comment. 

Most of us know at first hand, or maybe at 
close second hand, some novelist. Perhaps she 
is a sweet, pince-nezed lady who loves our 
children and never forgets their birthdays; or 
perhaps he is a good neighbor who mows his 
own yard and washes his own car. Nobody 
would suspect that either of them may be go- 
ing about with a head full of the most fright- 
ful scenes of suffering, betrayal, crime, and 
S-E-X. 

Until last year I was a mere harmless pro- 
fessor by trade; there was nothing about me 
to indicate that I might soon commit a novel. 
I didn’t even smoke a pipe, or wear a tweed 
coat, or have a bulldog; I didn’t desert my 
wife, or go hunting in Africa, or have a 
chance to live in Paris. None of my friends 
was prepared for the shock when the novel 
appeared. But they all bore up well. They tried 
to be polite about it, and to carry on as if 
nothing had happened. But I was not deceived. 
I could interpret their looks. I have seen just 
such expressions on the faces of customers in 
a sideshow staring at a two-headed calf. To 
them I have become a schizophrenic, a split 
personality, a monster. 

By way of self-extenuation, I should say, 
however, that this was only my first novel, 
and I have behind me a long and, I am afraid, 
respectable career as a scholar and literary 
critic. 

I came to the actual business of novel-writ- 
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ing rather later than most people—on the 
shady side of forty-five, to tell the truth. That 
is a sad age, and I should feel dreadfully dis- 
couraged about it if I didn’t know that the 
two fathers of the novel (just what two fathers 
may imply concerning the novel is something 
I do not care to think about right now—it is 
something sinister, I fear), Defoe and Rich- 
ardson, also began very late. Defoe published 
his first novel when he was fifty-nine, Rich- 
ardson his first when he was fifty-one. Scott 
was forty-three when he wrote his first novel; 
Sterne was forty-six. I trot out these figures 
not only to encourage myself, but also to en- 
courage anyone else who may think it is too 
late for him to begin writing a novel. It is 
not too late; or, if anyone thinks it is too late, 
he can always turn, like Grandma Moses, to 
painting. 

Not age, but habit, is the chief enemy of 
the writer who wants to turn novelist after 
the age when he should know better. I can 
assure you from my own very trying experi- 
ence that twenty years of critical thinking, 
scholarly thinking, does not prepare one for 
creative writing. The critic operates in fields 
of intellect, reason, order, moderation, cold 
judgment, considered opinions; the novelist 
moves in a quite different world. His is the 
world of imagination, emotion, drama, pas- 
sion, 


sympathy, not judgment; 
understanding, not justice; freedom, not re- 
straint. I can tell you of one novelist at least 
who had what often seemed a hopeless struggle 
to conquer the critic in him—that calm, ra- 
tional, urbane, quietly smiling personality 
standing patiently at his elbow with a bucket- 
ful of cold intellect to dash on every spark of 
passion that the novelist tried to nurse into a 
little flame. 

To be sure, the mature novelist who has 
been a scholar and critic all his life does not 
make the amateurish errors of the young nov- 
elist; he knows the difference between value 
and cheapness in fiction, between truth and 
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falsity, between sham and reality, between art 
and artifice. But he labors with an Old Man of 
the Sea on his back—an intellectual approach, 
too much knowledge, too keen awareness of 
the pitfalls that lie in the way, a discourag- 
ingly close acquaintance with the great and 
the timeless in literature. In contrast, the brash 
young novelist who rushes in where angels fear 
to tread moves light of foot, untrammeled by 
critical scruples, making mistakes, doing fool- 
ish things—but often, by the mere accident of 
native genius, winning through with a fine 
novel. I never tried to write a novel when I 
was very young; I wish I had. I am sure it 
would have come easier for me—but whether 
it would have been a better novel, I do not 
know. Perhaps this whole matter is just a case 
of the grass looking greener on the other side 
of the fence. But I do know one thing: being 
a scholar and critic does not make novel-writ- 
ing come easy. 

After the novel was published, I found my- 
self in another curious situation. All my life I 
had been a critic, saying things, writing things, 
about other people’s work. But now I was 
standing in front of the critical cannons, not 
behind them. It makes a difference, I assure 
you. Standing behind the guns is a great deal 
more pleasant; but standing in front is more 
instructive. I think every critic would be a 
somewhat better critic, certainly a more hum- 
ble critic, if he had to stand out in front a 
while. 

I remember how positive I used to be in my 
critical pronouncements. I knew exactly what 
some author had done right, and exactly what 
he had done wrong, and exactly how he could 
improve himself. I didn’t think I was the only 
good critic in the forest. As a matter of fact, 
I felt that criticism was something to be 
learned, a profession like medicine or mathe- 
matics, and that all good critics would reach 
the same answers. And where could you find 
better critics than in the universities? Here 
were men and women who had spent their 
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lives studying and learning to judge literature. 
With minor exceptions, and with due allow- 
ance for personal whim, the university critics 
were sound and reliable. I knew; I was one 
of them. 

Well, what happened? When my novel, The 
Blind Bull, came out last year, most of the 
members of my own university department 
read it over the week end, and reported their 
reactions to me on Monday morning. The first 
one who came in said that he thought it was 
a very fine novel, but that a certain section 
of it was weak and unreal—it didn’t live up 
to the rest of the novel. I thanked him, felt 
properly chastened, and resolved not to write 
any such section in my next novel. But five 
minutes after the first visitor had gone, an- 
other colleague came in. He said he thought 
it was a very fine novel, but that a certain sec- 
tion of it was the real making of the novel, the 
high point, a really magnificent piece of writ- 
ing. Yes, it was the precise section that the 
previous critic had said was weak, unreal, and 
inferior. 

During the course of that morning other 
colleagues came in and rendered their verdicts. 
One said that the first third of the novel was 
slow, and that he didn’t begin to feel intensely 
interested till he was halfway through; an- 
other said that the first third of the novel was 
much the best part, and that the last half was 
quite ordinary. One said that my delineation 
of children was subtle, tender, and superb, but 
that I obviously didn’t know much about 
adults in love, and failed in that department; 
another said that my children were rather con- 
ventionally treated, without much understand- 
ing, but that my love affairs were depicted 
with power, beauty, and conviction. One said 
that the last two pages of the novel should 
have been omitted; another said that the end- 
ing was too short, that I should have added 
about ten more pages. 

I began, by the end of the morning, to feel 
a little faint. I had been devoting my whole 
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life to criticism; my colleagues had been de- 
voting their whole lives to criticism—and 
what did their criticisms add up to? Just an 
incredible collection of disagreements and in- 
consistencies. Could it be that I had been de- 
voting my life to a profession as pointless and 
inexact as this? 

Next, there were the reviews to wait for. 
By this time I was braced for almost anything 
—and almost everything happened. 

One of the earliest reviews was from South 
Carolina. It ended: “This is one of the most 
obnoxious books we have ever read.” I might 
have been disheartened by the excessive Puri- 
tanism of South Carolina—but then the na- 
tional church magazine Presbyterian Life gave 
the book a very favorable review and said 
that it showed “tremendous power.” Appar- 
ently the Presbyterians were less shockable 
than the South Carolinians. 

A reviewer in Richmond, Virginia, said, 
“The whole tale lacks suspense of any kind”; 
but a reviewer in Cleveland, Ohio, summed it 
up as a “mature novel of suspense.” The Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, Gazette said that the novel 
is “inept,” “high-flown,” and “long-winded”; 
the Saturday Review said that it is written with 
“deft ease” and “consummate skill and con- 
viction.” In Fort Worth the novel is consid- 
ered “gloomy” and depressing; in San Jose, 
California, it is roundly praised as “most en- 
joyable.” In El Paso a reviewer opines that 
“squeamish readers will be revolted by this 
novel”; in Indianapolis the novel is considered 
“a work of genuine art...one of the most 
artistic pieces of writing we have read in a 
long time.” Someone in Chicago calls the book 
“confused” and “overcrowded”; someone in 
Spokane, Washington, thinks it is written 
“with dramatic impact...and a poetic 
touch.” 

A lady reviewer in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
ends her review thus: “George Williams has 
previously written two books on writing. He 


should have re-read them before he wrote this 
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novel.” The New York Herald Tribune says 
George Williams is obviously “a very fine 
teacher of writing,” and that he has written 
a novel “of compelling interest from beginning 
to end.” A reviewer in one Dallas newspaper 
implies that the book is written just for those 
who like to read about sex, and remarks loftily: 
“The author ... knows exactly the audience 
he is angling for—and will make himself un- 
derstood in quarters where universal biog- 
raphies and philosophical inquiries rate but 
passing notice.” But a reviewer in another Dal- 
las newspaper says, ““No one should be allowed 
to veil his hostility to this novel under the 
curtain of squeamishness. We suspect that what 
the critics really resent is the book’s fearless 
assault on the cheap notion of success, of herd 
conformity, which Mr. Williams sees as the 
prevailing factor in American life.” 

This pairing off of one critic against an- 
other could go on for quite a long time; but 
I shall end it with a reference to a single critic 
who is paired off against himself. The first 
sentence of his review in the Library Journal 
was this: “A first novel with the usual defects 
of such, including excess length, tendency to 
rely on four-letter words, and insufficient se- 
lectivity of character and incident.” His last 
sentence was this: “A very good book indeed 
and recommended for most adult collections 
where there is a place for serious contermpo- 
rary fiction.” That is a schizophrenic case if 
I ever saw one! 

Why have I listed these examples of con- 
flicting criticisms? There are two reasons, one 
involving critics, and the other authors. 

First, these examples show that criticism is 
not an exact science, and that at least half of 
the professional critics I have quoted must be 
wrong. It is a rather humiliating thing for me, 
who have been a critic for so many years, to 
contemplate the spectacle of criticism being 
so unsteady. It makes me wonder how much 
of my criticism in the past has gone equally 
wide of the mark. And it makes me resolve 


that, after this, I am going to be a little more 
cautious in dashing off little critical gems that 
treat literary works as if they were themes 
handed in by a class of freshman engineers— 
A —, C, F. Iam going to remember that 
the critic is chiefly intellectual, and that (as 
Gilbert Murray said) “The great difference, 
intellectually speaking, between one man and 
another is simply the number of things they 
can see in a given cubic yard of world”—or a 
given hundred pages of a book. In other words, 
the chief business of the critic is to reveal, to 
interpret, to illuminate. The perfect critic is 
not a prosecuting attorney; he is much more 
like a defense attorney. He may sometimes 
venture, if he is positive he has enough learn- 
ing, to be a cautious judge. But whatever he 
is, the perfect critic is not an executioner. 
And what did I learn as a novelist from see- 
ing the criticisms of my novel? I learned that 
a novelist can take either of two attitudes to- 
ward criticism. One attitude is that of Goethe: 
“Kill the dog; he is a reviewer!” The other is 
that of Oscar Wilde: “The only thing worse 
than being talked about is being not talked 
about.” As an author, I prefer Wilde’s atti- 
tude. I have come to believe that there are 
very few standards of criticism on which any 
two critics would agree. All that matters about 
a literary work, I now believe, is that people 
keep on talking about it, reading it, rereading 
parts of it, refusing to let it be forgotten. 
Everyone knows that the easiest way to start 
a fight among a group of English professors is 
to say something specific about Shakespeare— 
say anything, no matter what. Every profes- 
sor within hearing will disagree; that is a cer- 
tainty. But they will keep on talking about 
Shakespeare. That is the important thing. 
James Branch Cabell, whom it is so unfash- 
ionable to quote nowadays, once asked, “What 
is the first requirement of a novelist?” Then 
he answered his own question: “A publisher.” 
The second requirement of a novelist is cer- 
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tainly critics who keep on talking about his on writing the kind of novel that critics will 
novel, I myself, in my novelist’s role, have keep on talking about, I shall be humbly 
found that I do not really care what the critics thankful for my good fortune—and most espe- 
say about my work. All that matters is that cially thankful for the critics. God bless them 
they keep on saying something. If I can keep _ every one! 


Exits and Entrances 


FRANCES HALL 


These are the several ways to bide: 


There is the mole’s way — deep inside 
The cool, seclusive earth; 

In the safe and tender dark, 

The kind mother-passage 

Earlier than birth. 


There is the eagle’s way — circling wide 
And climbing, climbing high 

Into cold blue solitude, 

Into bold earth-dwarfing, 

Into remotest sky. 


There is the rabbit’s way — terrified, 
Frozen to sudden stone, 

White as death in the verdant glare, 
Hurt with desire for moving, 
Waiting to be alone. 


Till the lungs ache and the heart needs pride, 
These are the easy ways to hide. 


The Resident Arts 
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makeup, then in sections for feature writing, 
and finally in classes of critical writing — in 
other words, of how to be a critic, not an 
amusements editor. 

Whether intentional or not, this last gives 
to the world each year a number of journal- 
ism graduates who believe they want to be 
critics. Each has his eye on the glory of the 
by-line and the green pastures of expressing 
uninhibited reactions on shows and things. 

We have seldom met a Bachelor of Journal- 
ism who thought of an amusements billet as 
anything more than a chance at such glory 
writing. When we do encounter the broader, 
more humble outlook and the less personal 
ambition, we try to hire it. For the least im- 
portant of accomplishments in this field is 
the critical flair. It becomes useful to the 
newspaper only after it has become expe- 
rienced and conditioned to the publication’s 
purposes, style, and manners. There is much 
else to do. 

Yet we have been asked for a job by begin- 
ners who made plain their disinclination to 
“write publicity” and who wanted a firm 
understanding as to how many of our critical 
opportunities we would share with them at 
the outset. With a graciousness that couldn’t 
be beat, they did not voice confidence that in 
a few weeks they could take it all over. 

Actually there are three parts to amuse- 
ments journalism, one as important as another. 
These are advance work, reportorial work, and 
critical work, And what the fledgling con- 
strues as criticism is really reportorial. The 
critical phase must be undertaken in its classi- 
cal meaning of investigation and philosophical 
conclusion. 

New York is the only city in which the 
critical and reportorial functions are separated 
effectively. While other newspapers may en- 
gage a musician part time to review musical 
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events, a painter to assay art exhibitions, these 
arrangements are seldom permanent and al- 
most never satisfactory. 

Sooner or later the newspaper must unify 
operations under its amusements editor and 
such assistants as the volume of work re- 
quires. The department is given such space 
as thought proper and usually can do with it 
what it wants to. Since an amusements depart- 
ment is dealing largely with the rawest and 
most vulnerable egos anywhere, it is beset 
from the start by the howls of the hurt and 
anguished. These crystallize the necessary in- 
hibitions and newspaper disciplines. 

No figure is sillier than an amusements 
editor without any amusements to write 
about. Sheer self-interest if not an urge to be 
of community service dictates a sympathetic 
attitude toward anybody, professional or ama- 
teur, who undertakes any sort of cultural 
stimulation or only mere diversion. 

The amusements staffs of New York no 
less than those of Houston or Lubbock are 
under this compulsion of sympathy. Compare, 
if you please, the consensus of New York 
newspaper reviews of a new play with the 
sober afterthoughts of George Jean Nathan 
or the New Yorker critic and mark the dis- 
tinctions. 

The attitude of the New York music critics 
toward the reforms of Rudolf Bing at the 
Metropolitan Opera and his restaging of vint- 
age masterpieces often strains reliability. They 
are more disposed to cheer the effort than to 
deplore the sometimes sad results. The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony follows an op- 
erational plan which we, for one, think is a 
vicious circle of mediocrity. The New York 
music writers are more generously disposed 
toward the routine. 

Failure to count one’s blessings, few as they 
are, is responsible for the barrenness of Chi- 
cago’s cultural life, its No. 2 road companies 
of Broadway shows, its recurrent orchestral 
scandals, its two opera houses but no opera 
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companies —- not even a passing visit from 
the touring Metropolitan of New York. 

While rhetorical sadism often pays the sadist 
well, it is doubtful that such newspaper work 
puts anything on earth or in the town, or 
keeps it there. While the bitter-bright phrase 
makes startling reading and, conceivably, 
could increase a newspaper’s circulation, it is 
of dubious service to the newspaper’s primary 
function, reporting. 

For an unhappy truth about this life is its 
continuing, incorrigible imperfection. The 
concert of the Golden Age and the dream 
show exist only in nostalgia and the nostalgia 
of those who have read about them and never 
saw them. This indisputable fact should estab- 
lish forever the impropriety of violent news- 
paper reviewing. 

A prevailing ballet legend concerns the 
late Vaslav Nijinsky, whose lyricism made one 
swoon, it has been written, and whose leaps 
seemed suspended in mid-air. Alexandra Dani- 
lova, a later dance figure and a bit of a legend 
herself, snorted, ““Nijinsky, the Kilroy of the 
ballet. Everybody talks about him and no- 
body saw him.” 

As a matter of fact we saw him once. We 
were sixteen at the time and, having been 
told he was a great dancer, thought he was. 
If we were seeing him in his prime today we 
might have other ideas — a thought suggested 
by comparing the reputations of such singers 
as Patti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Caruso, Ruffo, 
Amato, and Muzio with what we hear in their 
extant recordings. 

A saner point of view can be gained from 
someone whose career has spanned several 
ages, gold, silver, and brass. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, now in only his early sixties and still 
a foremost operatic conductor, came to Amer- 
ica thirty-five years ago as accompanist and 
coach of the late Pasquale Amato. 

“I suppose Amato, when he first came over, 
had the best baritone voice of Metropolitan 
history,” we once observed to Bamboschek. 
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“I think Leonard Warren is better,” he re- 
plied. “Better quality from top to bottom, 
less forcing, and a wider range.” Mr. Warren 
is highly contemporary at this writing. 

So the sympathetic approach is not weak- 
ness or a softening of critical brains. It is 
probably no more than common sense to 
admit that José Ferrer’s Iago has an impact 
on his times comparable with Edwin Booth’s 
on his. 

Such reasonableness is difficult for the pro- 
fessional halls and theaters. For the non- 
professional and for the localized drama and 
music, it is almost unheard of. Much of com- 
munity culture is of residential origin. As 
such it is worth considerable to the commu- 
nity. It is the seedbed of what will be, some 
day, the bread and butter of community civi- 
lization. A few harsh words from the daily 
press can hoot the movement out of existence 
and embarrass friends and neighbors into 
anonymity. 

The problem is ignored in New York, where 
the amateur and more experimental arts are 
dismissed with a single sentence in a publicity 
roundup. It looms large and larger every- 
where else. The home-dwelling arts need both 
loving care and the imposition of plausible 
standards of excellence —and all the sym- 
pathy an amusements staff can rally. 

We have lived through little theater move- 
ments in drama, opera, and musical affairs. 
The pattern is fixed. There is, first, the delight 
of the public or a part thereof that the thing 
has happened at all. 

Almost too soon a little theater, a civic 
opera. group, or an organization of local 
musicians has educated a public up to and 
beyond its capacities. The institution is too 
good to lose; the performance is too bad to 
praise. 

It has never been necessary to mislead a 
public on the virtues of these attractions. 
There is only the question of the reviewer's 
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tact, the newspaper’s manners, and the rela- 
tion of a local press to a local public. 

The self-indulgent reviewer can play hob 
in such a situation. Tossing words better 
suited to a more important cause, he can write 
things that he reads the next morning with 
immense self-satisfaction. The victims are un- 
happy, and those who have sat before a bad 
performance are more compassionate than 
cheerful. The writer is moved on to other 
work. The occasion for the blast has been 
blown away. The town can now go back to 
its movies. 

If the homemade culture is worthless, why 
keep it? Occasionally there is no reason. More 
often than not, though, there is. Nonprofes- 
sional artistry can be developed to a point 
where it has things to say to the home-town 
public and, at once, becomes the city’s most 
cherishable institution. 

The resident pianist, who plays very well 
if not like Brailowsky, can make an evening 
of music worth while. And in a director’s 
words of flaming arrogance but caustic truth, 
there are no amateur actors, only amateur 
directors. 

The man or woman who serves the com- 
munity as an amusements or fine arts editor 
can live fruitfully in a milieu of local en- 
deavor depending on his or her state of mind. 
The orientation should come, perhaps, from 
Europe and not from New York or Holly- 
wood. 

The music’s the thing, not the performer, 
and the play’s the thing not the actor. While 
European attitudes are not undefiled by hero- 
worship, who is playing a concert is less com- 
pelling than what is being played; the star 
of the play does not outrank the show. 

Then we can see how good the amusements 
editor is. It is easier to write lively news- 
paper copy on the career of Tallulah Bank- 
head, everything including the wit supplied 
by the esteemed Richard Maney, press agent, 
than to write about the place of The Little 
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Foxes in the American stage literature of the 
century. 

But it can be done, given the amusements 
editor’s ambition to do it. Then it should not 
matter too much whether The Little Foxes 
is presented by Miss Bankhead and her road 
company or by the Purling Brook Little 
Theater. It should not be difficult to find a 
local actress who can bring at least the same 
skill to the characterization of Regina as Miss 
Bankhead, if hardly the same flamboyance. 

Local forces can make drama and music 
come alive if properly encouraged. Music and 
drama that come alive are worth patronizing. 
The newspaper probably must insist on the 
achievement of tolerable standards. It can take 
the position with full confidence that the 
acceptable standard is attainable with local 
forces. 

The amusements editor also must resist the 
two fallacies that devitalize the resident arts 
more than the scarcity of performing talent. 
One is the notion that the public divides into 
lowbrow and highbrow, whereas it does no 
such thing. 

There is a taste for all kinds of art in all 
kinds of people. All that matters is exposure. 
Let us pretend that you are a city fireman 
with no more than a high-school education 
and that you have never traveled out of your 
native county. 

You have never claimed to know anything 
about music and at one time might have 
called “Rock of Ages” a “classic.” You are 
now assigned to guard the fire exits of your 
local symphony hall. You must sit in the hall 
for the full duration of every symphony con- 
cert. 

You don’t mind as it gets you in out of 
the weather. This goes on for years. Before 
you know it you have acquired a repertoire 
of listening experience unequaled in your 
neighborhood. You are in fact a music-lover, 
having spanned the gap between loving music 
and not knowing music. 
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This is a true story with some concealments 
of place and trade and with only a few 
embellishments. 

The second fallacy is that your community 
is incapable of understanding the new and 
the unfamiliar in the arts. The strange insist- 
ence of managers and even some reviewers that 
events play down to a rudimentary taste adds 
up to hackneyed evenings and a loss of respect 
for the organization. Better the rage of an 
audience at the strange sounds of Béla Bartok 
than the ennui of the public at Strauss (Jo- 
hann) and Romberg. 

These recollections and admonitions are all 
we know about being an amusements editor. 
Or, maybe, we are still playing this game by 
ear. 


Reviews of Books 
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crisis without surrendering either to appease- 
ment or to the totalitarian Nirvana of world- 
wide atomic war. A new age, new problems — 
problems, as John Dewey reminded us shortly 
before his death, requiring “ideas, imagina- 
tion, and, I warn you, guts.” We don’t want 
the “New Conservative” to turn out to be 
George F. Babbitt II, do we? 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


RELIGIOUS POET IN AMERICA 
The Letters of Hart Crane 
EDITED BY BROM WEBER 

Hermitage House, New York $5.00 


wHAT Hart Crane’s letters finally make clear 
is that Crane was a religious poet without a re- 
ligion, without a faith to which he could give 
himself and in which he could work. If he had 
lived in seventeenth-century England he might 
have written verse like Crashaw’s. 
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Love, Thou art absolute sole Lord 
Of Life and Death. 


These lines were his text, if he could have 
known it. But there is no mention of Crashaw 
in the letters, no evidence that he ever read 
him. He was steeped in Donne, however, rec- 
ognizing in him the excitement “‘at once sen- 
sual and spiritual” which is the excitement of 
Crane’s best work. It is what he called “flesh- 
ing a concept.” Crane could never, though, 
have made the equation of Love and Lord in 
the strict sense which Crashaw intends, 

The letters reveal how close Crane was to 
belief without ever seeing it as exactly what 
he wanted. He was always on the verge, with- 
out seeing what the verge was. He stepped off 
into other beliefs (the Whitmanesque mysti- 
cism, for instance) which, by their very nature 
of substitution, came to an end and left him 
deserted. 

The trouble was partly in the viewpoint of 
the time in which he came. The twenties were 
seeking everything else but religious belief, or 
so it seemed. Now it appears that what people 
were doing was trying every possible kind of 
substitute. For a young poet there was no 
background of belief in which to place his 
experience. Crane considered, seriously for a 
while, the Christian Science of his mother. 
But he soon found it impossible. He could not 
“swallow,” as he said, its “denial of the ani- 
mal and organic world.” This statement is in 
a letter of 1919, when he was twenty years 
old. It is the kind of assertion he was always to 
make in favor of the reality and value of hu- 
man experience, against any system which 
attempts to fix this experience. It is also an 
attitude which we may say is particularly 
American. The trouble is that sheer experi- 
ence tends to be chaotic. Certainly Crane’s 
was; in the end insupportably so. And al- 
most at every moment. In 1918 he wrote from 
Cleveland: “I may go to New York, I may 
remain here, I may explode, Lord knows.” 
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What kept the explosion from occurring 
was his power of will, the same power that 
kept him from surrendering to a system and 
that forced his poems into existence. He was 
always against cults, literary as well as re- 
ligious. He ridiculed Dadaism, which some of 
his friends were taking up in Paris; he ridi- 
culed Spiritualism when it made its appearance 
in New York. But all the time he himself was 
in hell. When he says Akron is “a hell of a 
place,” he feels it literally. He describes it as 
“a bunch of smoking hills.” 

Hell was a physical reality for Crane, as it is 
for the religious poet. “Now the damned things 
come back again,” he says, “sporting about me 
with all too much familiarity.” 

And heaven? Constantly he felt the need 
of it. 


Do not think I am entirely happy here—or 
ever will be for that matter, except for a few 
moments at a time when I am perhaps writing 
or receiving a return of love. The true idea of 
God is the only thing that can give happiness— 
and that is the identification of yourself with 
all of life. 


His poems and his loves produced the religious 
feeling in him, but they were only lyric mo- 
ments. And it was not enough for him to be 
a lyric poet, nor lead a life of moments. 

In the first letter, written at the age of sev- 
enteen, he tells his grandmother: “I am in- 
tensely,—grippingly interested in a new ballad 
I am writing of six hundred lines.” This is a 
boy’s braggadocio, but it became the man’s 
necessity. Also, the kind of life he wanted was 
not one from room to room. Crane, contrary to 
his wild legend, wanted a house and a garden. 
Almost the greatest joy of his life was buying a 
piece of land near Patterson, New York. “I 
shall roll in the grass with prayers and pleas- 


"From “Porphyro in Akron,” which is not included 
in the Liveright edition of Crane’s Collected Poems, but 
which may be found in the Appendix to Hart Crane: A 
Biographical and Critical Study, by Brom Weber, the 
editor of the Letters. 
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ure when I really get this tract of land for my 
very own.” Here he sounds like Whitman. 
And at other times, like Thoreau, gentle and 
glowing, “the kid glove golden fruit.” The 
country was a paradise for Crane, a calm refuge 
from the city. His work contains several beau- 
tiful pastoral lyrics in which Nature has a 
soothing and curing power. But he could never 
for long remain with her. It was with the city 
that Crane had to come to grips. 

New York was the greatest experience of 
Crane’s life, the most beautiful and the most 
hideous, the City of God and the pit of hell. 
He first came to it at Christmas time in 1916, 
when he was seventeen years old. He wrote to 
his father in Cleveland: “*. . . the marble facades 
of the marvelous mansions shone like crystal 
in the sun.” 

These first letters sound much like the young 
Mozart’s, full of joy and enthusiasm and love 
of the sounds of words. But how quickly they 
sicken, Little more than a month later Crane 
was beginning to feel the horror. He wrote to 
his mother: “The swarms of humanity of all 
classes inspire the most diverse of feelings: 
envy, hate, admiration and repulsion.” When 
he revisited the city in 1919 he wrote back 
such feelings as these: 


... New York is a series of exposures intense 
and rather savage. 

I have found out recently what it is like to be 
a beggar in the streets. . . 

... these huge and ominous mechanisms, New 
York offices. 


In 1923 Crane came to New York for what 
he considered a permanent stay. By this time 
he had read Baudelaire, whom he immediately 
recognized for a brother. New York was for 
Crane what Paris had been for Baudelaire, a 
place of both attraction and revulsion. Crane 
kept as a kind of touchstone Baudelaire’s Epi- 
logue to Le Spleen de Paris in which Baudel- 
aire compares himself to an old lecher who 
goes to the city as to his mistress. It was there 
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that Crane found that identification of him- 
self with all of life which was for him the re- 
ligious experience. There is an essay of Baudel- 
aire’s, “Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne,” in which 
he defines the modern artist as the artist who 
goes down into the street, amidst the crowd, 
and experiences the beauties and the horrors of 
humanity. A story of Poe’s to which Baudel- 
aire felt especially akin was “The Man of the 
Crowd.” Crane himself wrote to Alfred Stieg- 
litz in 1923: “We must somehow touch the 
clearest veins of eternity flowing through the 
crowds around us.” But at the same time that 
there were these clear veins, there were also 
the dark tunnels: “...a kind of insidious im- 
purity in the air that seems to seep from sweaty 
walls and subways.” 
__ The letters of the year from April, 1924, to 
April, 1925, reveal Crane at his closest to belief 
in a religious universe. He was living on Co- 
lumbia Heights overlooking Brooklyn Bridge 
and the New York harbor. He was in love and 
he was beginning work on The Bridge. Thus 
the two conditions which, as he said, produced 
the religious feeling in him had coincided. He 
wrote to Waldo Frank: 


That window is where I would be most remem- 
bered of all: the ships, the harbor, and the sky- 
line of Manhattan, midnight, morning or 
evening,—rain, snow or sun, it is everything 
from mountains to the walls of Jerusalem and 
Nineveh... 


And to his mother: 


My—but how the wind is blowing. Rain, too, 
on the window now! There was a wonderful 
fog for about 18 hours last week. One couldn’t 
even see the garden close behind the house— 
to say nothing of the piers. All night long 
there were distant tinklings, buoy bells and 
siren warnings from river craft. It was like 
wakening into a dream-land in the early dawn 
—one wondered where one was with only a 
milky light in the window and that vague 
music from a hidden world. Next morning 
while I dressed it was clear and glittering as 
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usual. Like champagne, or a cold bath to look 
[at] it. Such a world! 


What is happening here is what happens in an 
intensely mystical view of things. The world 
of mortal life is merging into the world of 
eternity. In this case the merging is into 
heaven. But several months later it is hell. 


I haven't had 6 hours of solid sleep for three 
nights, what with the bedlam of bells, grunts, 
whistles, screams and groans of all the river 
and harbor buoys, which have kept up an in- 
cessant grinding program as noisesome as the 
midnight passing into new year. Just like the 
mouth of hell, not being able to see six feet 
from the window and yet hearing all that weird 
jargon constantly. 


Reading this, one thinks of Kierkegaard’s Fear 
and Trembling, in which he uses the term, 
“the movement of faith.” Crane simply could 
not see to make the step that would have given 
all his physical sensations of heaven and hell a 
meaning beyond mere sensation. As it was, 
they came to almost nothing. They remained 
sensation.” And Crane did not understand ex- 
actly what was lacking. Neither in his reading, 
nor in the sensational music he listened to, nor 
in the climate of American literature in the 
twenties, was there anything that could have 
told him. 

In the early thirties, after he had completed 
The Bridge and when he was near the end of 
his life, he finally read Dante and heard Bach. 
They were his true ancestors. But the knowl- 
edge came too late. He had already given his 
life’s blood in a mistaken identity. 

Then what is Hart Crane’s value? It is large 
and heartbreaking: if he had not lived and 
written in his own desperate way, we might 
be trying to do it today. We would not see, 


*It is revealing that Crane was especially struck by 
the following lines of Donne: 
Thou shalt not peepe through lattices of eyes, 
Nor heare through Labyrinths of eares, nor learne 
By circuit, or collections to discerne. 
—The Progresse of The Soule 
The Second Anniversary (1612) 
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so well, where we are. This was his job, his good 
deed. He tells us to speak, as he said, “in the 
tongue of your soul.” 


William Burford 


OF WOLFE AND THE CRITICS 

The Enigma of Thomas Wolfe 
EDITED BY RICHARD WALSER 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.75 


THIs VOLUME contains some two dozen essays 
by various hands, representing the large body 
of Wolfe criticism which has accumulated 
since Look Homeward, Angel appeared in 1929. 
A few biographical pieces explore Wolfe’s stu- 
dent days at North Carolina and Harvard, his 
teaching career at New York University, his 
relations with his public and his publishers. 
Thrown into this section for good measure are 
two items by Wolfe himself—a brief auto- 
biographical account and the rather unpromis- 
ing fragment of a story about lawyers. The 
bulk of the volume is critical, and whether it 
is a close view of a single novel or a wider focus 
on all Wolfe’s work, the attempt is constantly 
to measure the artist’s stature. It can be said 
at once that this collection of opinion is well 
balanced, giving fair representation to both 
idolators and skeptics among the critical fra- 
ternity. The reader is left free to make his own 
final judgment, but the multiplicity of con- 
flicting claims does not exactly simplify this 
crucial process. 

All the essayists write respectfully of Wolfe's 
talent, the eloquence of his best poetic prose, 
the sheer overwhelming power he repeatedly 
exhibits. Impressive tributes to his genius ap- 
pear even in Bernard DeVoto’s “Genius Is Not 
Enough” and R. P. Warren’s “The Hamlet of 
Thomas Wolfe,” two of the most serious dis- 
cussions of his limitations. Fortunately, these 
two essays are in the present collection, for the 
solid texture of their argument is rather badly 
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garbled in several other essays devoted to at- 
tacking the attackers. DeVoto is often dog- 
matic, to be sure, and so invites counterattack; 
but his strictures are actually no more devastat- 
ing than are Warren’s. DeVoto called attention 
to bad writing and to the lamentable lack of 
revision; he stung Wolfe personally with his 
reference to “placental material” of the sort 
usually left in the author’s notebook. He accu- 
rately defined Maxwell Perkins’ editorial func- 
tion as that of supplying a type of “organizing 
faculty” and “critical intelligence” that Wolfe 
could not exercise. These shortcomings remain, 
and virtually every essay here takes them into 
account. They can all be considered illustra- 
tions of the tyranny of autobiography which 
beset Wolfe until near the end of his life. As 
Warren phrases it, “All the impurities and 
baggage” seemed to have for Wolfe a “‘pecul- 
iar and necessary value because they were ob- 
served or actually occurred.” This uninte- 
grated material is responsible for a great deal 
of apology and rationalization from those few 
who will hear no derogation of their Wunder- 
hind. 

Even in two hundred pages of criticism 
there is a good deal of repetition. A few themes 
are emphasized repeatedly—the importance of 
the father-image, the premonition of death, 
the prophetic Whitmanesque strain of opti- 
mism, the paradox of permanence and flux. 
The same Wolfe passages are quoted again and 
again, as if he soared divinely less often than 
we had thought. The heroic proportions of 
the novelist diminish under this echolalia, and 
the danger of dulness is profound. But a few 
pieces stand out as fresh and persuasive: E. K. 
Brown’s “Thomas Wolfe: Realist and Symbol- 
ist” explores the problem of reconciling two 
different modes of organizing experiences; W. 
M. Frohock’s provocative study, “Of Time and 
Neurosis,” challenges tue common notion that 
Wolfe’s memories were faithfully recorded, 
and suggests instead that they were carefully 
reshaped to fit a warped vision of life. Betty 
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Thompson’s “Two Decades of Criticism” is a 
useful summation leading to the conclusion 
that Wolfe’s greatness is established despite a 
few ungenerous critics. Nathan L. Rothman’s 
essay on “Wolfe and Joyce” is a sensible study 
of influences. The complex problem of time in 
Wolfe’s fiction occupies three critics, but their 
own watches are not synchronized. 

Wolfe is an imperfect colossus, perhaps the 
last great figure in the nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic tradition. The critical debate over his 
place in literature, sad to say, often tells us 
more about the critic than about the novelist 
and his art. Imperfections and all, Wolfe re- 
mains an impressive figure, but in the fulness 
of time perhaps not quite so impressive as even 
his challengers have been willing to grant. 

Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


BASIC “RIGHT” RE-EXAMINED 
The Pursuit of Happiness 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $3.50 


ALTHOUGH Howard Mumford Jones’s latest 
book is devoted throughout most of its pages 
to the American history of the idea that man 
has a right to the “pursuit of happiness,” it 
raises a question to which Mr. Jones repeatedly 
refers and which he never satisfactorily an- 
swers. Since he did not set out to answer the 
question—unless he has kept his primary mo- 
tive secret-—the critic cannot condemn him 
for not having settled the problem involved. 
Nevertheless, one wonders why the question 
was raised. Perhaps the author hoped that some- 
one else would answer it. In any case, the pres- 
ent series of lectures endowed by the William 
W. Cook Foundation is an informative and 
sometimes amusing pursuit of the idea of the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The question which ‘is raised but not an- 
swered is the question whether the right to 
the pursuit of happiness is “the right of the 
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individual to pursue happiness in his private 
capacity,” or whether the right to the pursuit 
of happiness refers to the “general happiness 
of the race... or, more specifically, that por- 
tion of the race organized as the United States 
of America...” Near the close of the book, 
Mr. Jones writes: 


Everything will turn, it seems to me, on the 
question whether happiness is construed in 
modern America as primarily an individual or 
primarily a social state. The difficulty in the 
current concept of the term—happiness as ad- 
justment—is that all the emphasis is laid upon 
the inner life, outer facts being so essentially 
hostile that the utmost attainment of the 
psyche is a kind of uneasy truce with a sleep- 
less enemy. The difficulty, on the other hand, 
in happiness as a social goal is not only that 
it is impossible to make others happy against 
their will, but also that it opens the door to 
every variety of social meddling. 


The alternatives he presents, in my opinion, 
are not exhaustive; we are not forced to choose 
between a psychiatrist and a dictator. The 
right to the pursuit of happiness may be inter- 
preted to mean the right to pursue happiness 
to whatever length is compatible with the 
highest probable level of success of all citizens 
involved in similar pursuits. A government 
concerned for the happiness of its citizens 
need not make them “happy against their 
will”; that would be impossible. But changes 
can be effected, gently and with explanation, 
just as a parent introduces changes into the 
life of a child in such a manner as to teach him 
through experience that progress can be beau- 
tiful. Nor does a government’s concern for the 
welfare of its citizens entail opening the door 
“to every variety of social meddling.” This is 
a perpetuation of Kant’s great fallacy in ethics 
—the notion that an act derives its value from 
its capacity to be universalized. If democratic 
government plans, as our government should, 
as a government must if it is to govern, it 
need not allow every plan a national trial. In- 
deed, a plan is a selection of ways among a 


myriad of possible ways, an organization of 
events for the sake of a desired result. The exist- 
ence of a plan, then, is incompatible with the 
opening of all doors, for it is itself the open- 
ing of one door to the exclusion of others. 

Mr. Jones’s objection to the suggestion that 
the right to the pursuit of happiness is quali- 
fied by a similar right granted to others, is 
that if the right is qualified, it cannot be un- 
alienable. Thus, he writes that “it is not clear 
how a natural right can be given up...” and 
again, “But how, even if you are a criminal, 
can you alienate what is unalienable?” and, 
referring to the Fourteenth Amendment: “The 
amendment declares that no state can deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. But if life, liberty, and 
property can be lost by due process of law, 
they are not unalienable rights.” 

The assumption which Mr. Jones makes is 
that the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness are unconditional rights. His book 
clearly establishes the contention that these 
rights have not explicitly been conditioned; 
there have always been differences of opinion 
concerning the meanings of the terms used 
in the famous passage in the Declaration of 
Independence—but it does not follow that 
these rights, in so far as they are defensible, 
are not conditional rights, allowed to the in- 
dividual only in so far as he does not interfere 
with the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Mr. Jones refers to George Mason of Vir- 
ginia, who, earlier than Jefferson, contended 
that there are “certain inherent rights, of 
which man cannot, by amy compact, deprive 
or divest their posterity.” But Mason, in an- 
other statement of principles, said that “to 
protect the weaker from the injuries and in- 
sults of the stronger were societies first formed; 
when men entered into compacts to give up 
some of their natural rights, that by union 
and mutual assistance they might secure the 
rest; but they gave up no more than the na- 
ture of the thing required.” 


There is nothing contradictory, then, in the 
idea that man in society has certain qualified 
rights, and that these rights, as qualified by 
the social interest, are unalienable and not sub- 
ject to forfeiture by compact. Consider the 
mess we would be in if the right to liberty 
were interpreted to mean the unqualified right 
to do whatever one chose to do! Perhaps the 
idea of qualified rights has not been sufficiently 
clarified through legal interpretation, but there 
is no reason for anyone other than a lawyer to 
be lost in the quandary which Mr. Jones pre- 
sents and never resolves. Given this interpre- 
tation, one is able to escape from the present 
preoccupation with the perils of the psyche 
and from the selfish demands of political con- 
servatives who argue that the right to pursue 
happiness means that the government must 
cease restricting the business activities of cit- 
izens even when such activities defeat the at- 
tainment of happiness by other persons. 

The Pursuit of Happiness traces the history 
of the phrase “the pursuit of happiness” from 
its use by Mason in the Virginia Declaration 
of Rights, through Jefferson’s use of it in the 
Declaration of Independence, through the 
courts, and through the minds of representa- 
tive thinkers of the last three centuries. Mr. 
Jones informs us that the phrase does not ap- 
pear in the Constitution of the United States, 
that it does appear in approximately two- 
thirds of the state constitutions, and that seven 
states (including Texas) have never recog- 
nized the right to the pursuit of happiness. He 
shows that the courts have tried to discover 
the “common sense of the matter,” but that 
the judges have been “content to leave the 
idea in convenient obscurity.” The idea that 
freedom of contract and freedom to labor are 
implied by the right to pursue happiness is 
traced through a series of cases involving 
slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Jones shows that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the classical idea that happiness is ful- 
filment of function, hence, of reason, is ex- 
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tended to mean that aristocratic landowners 
may secure happiness through contemplation 
of their lands and waters, This “spectator the- 
ory” of happiness was accompanied by the 
“prosperity theory of the Christian merchant” 
—a theory that the greatest service a man can 
do for society, and for his own happiness, is 
to acquire wealth. 

In the nineteenth century, James Fenimore 
Cooper’s notion that the “influence of num- 
bers” affected the God-given status of certain 
privileged persons led him to contend that hap- 
piness was to be found in the contemplation 
of God and His works. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
thought that happiness lay in the self-fulfil- 
ment of one’s individual genius, and William 
James believed that happiness is a compound 
of temperament and adjustment. 

James’s idea marked a turning point, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jones, for happiness was “trans- 
ferred from the sphere of law to the sphere of 
psychology.” In the twentieth century, “the 
country gentleman and the merchant prince 
descend; the child psychologist, the doctor, 
the psychiatrist, and the personnel director take 
their places.” 

Except when he raises the question concern- 
ing private as opposed to social happiness, or 
confuses the question, “What is happiness?” 
with the question, “How does one attain hap- 
piness?”—a confusion common to most discus- 
sions about happiness—Mr. Jones is urbanely 
competent in dispensing his information in an 
informative and thought-provoking manner. 


lan McGreal 


FITZGERALD FOR ’53 

The Second Happiest Day 

BY JOHN PHILLIPS 

Harper & Bros., New York $3.75 


THIS IS THE NOVEL by John P. Marquand’s son 
which has been a Book-of-the-Month Club 
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selection and at the same time has been loudly 
acclaimed by the critics. Mr. Phillips has taken 
the pseudonym, apparently, out of some wish 
for anonymity. The publishers, however, 
thwart this desire, if desire it be, by announc- 
ing on the back jacket that John Phillips is, in 
truth, John P. Marquand, Jr. This is an inter- 
esting way of retaining anonymity. 

It is not the only interesting thing about 
The Second Happiest Day, nor about its au- 
thor. Mr. Phillips is a good writer now, espe- 
cially technically, and he has written a good 
first novel. With luck, he will write better 
books as time goes on. He has, however, been 
done a disservice by many of the important 
reviewers who have acclaimed him as a new 
and powerful spokesman for his generation, 
which he is not. This is not Mr. Phillips’ fault, 
for his novel is solid and workmanlike if some- 
times lifeless. Yet there are qualities in Mr. 
Phillips’ work which by now we recognize as 
likely to lead an older generation of critics to 
misjudge badly their juniors. 

The Second Happiest Day is concerned with 
the life of one Gus Taylor and various friends 
of his up to about their middle twenties. Tay- 
lor, a small-town boy living with an aunt and 
uncle, is from a background of modest means. 
His uncle, however, is a trustee of Emmanuel 
Academy, one of New England's rather flossy 
prep schools, and Gus wins a scholarship to the 
Academy. In school, he finds himself thrown 
with a group of boys with urban backgrounds, 
many of them exceedingly wealthy. Gus be- 
comes the closest friend of one George Marsh, 
the school’s richest student, and the associa- 
tion lasts until the novel’s closing pages. If 
the theme of the small-town boy grown into 
a sophisticated urban circle, always feeling just 
slightly out of place and clumsy, seems fa- 
miliar, it may be because Mr. Phillips’ father 
has used it to excellent advantage in both So 
Little Time and Point of No Return. 

Much of what Mr. Phillips knows about 
writing he has learned from his father, and 
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this assures his story of unusual technical ex- 
cellence. For exarnple, Mr. Phillips’ technique 
with the flashback is assured and deft. Some- 
thing of Marquand’s ability to develop a mood 
of resignation for his heroes, occasionally dis- 
turbed by dissatisfied eruptions, is to be found 
in this novel. In fact, the reader of Marquand 
has an uneasy feeling, while reading Mr. Phil- 
lips’ book, that he has met most of the char- 
acters before. Does not Fuzzy Eaton remind 
one slightly of Mr. Pulham’s friend, Bojo 
Brown? Has one met Lila Norris, Mr. Phillips’ 
heroine, before as Bella in Wickford Point, as 
Marianna in So Little Time? Is it possible that 
George Marsh and Minot Roberts, of So Little 
Time, are one and the same? Not that this is 
quite fair to Phillips, for actually his char- 
acters are not direct copies of his father’s 
characters. The similarity of technique is 
what fools one. For instance, Mr. Phillips has 
his father’s gift for signifying much with a 
nickname. When we learn that George Marsh 
likes to call people “Sport-o,” we feel we have 
learned something about the character of 
Marsh, and so we have; when we know that 
Marsh is called “Gopher” by his friends, that 
Eaton is “Fuzzy,” Peter is “Pansy,” Dodge is 
“Spooky,” we say to ourselves, this is the true 
atmosphere of American prep-school and col- 
lege life, in direct line of descent from the 
Lawrenceville stories about the Tennessee Shad, 
through Dink Stover to Bojo Brown. The les- 
sons have been well learned. 

The fact remains, however, that one does 
not much care about Mr. Phillips’ characters, 
while one does about those of Mr. Marquand, 
and the essential reason may well be age—not 
the age of the two authors, but rather of the 
characters. The essential theme of all Mar- 
quand’s work is onc of displacement, just as 
it is in his son’s book. Almost without excep- 
tion, Marquand’s heroes are successful, rea- 
sonably happily married, reasonably attractive 
men who are vaguely conscious that some- 


where, at some time, they missed a step, or 


veered off; and that this misstep or veering 
has cost them something precious. Now this, 
too, is Mr. Phillips’ theme: Gus Taylor is out 
of place, something is missing; his friends, all 
of them with many advantages, are conscious 
of a curious emptiness to existence, a lack of 
raison d’étre. The difference is that while such 
a theme has dignity, even importance, when 
the protagonist involved is forty-five, it may 
seem slightly foolish, self-pitying, and juvenile 
when the protagonist is twenty-five. At forty- 
five, nothing can be done, and Marquand’s 
books all end wistfully and with resignation; 
at twenty-five, something can be done, and 
Gus Taylor does cut away, toward the end, 
leaving his girl at a cocktail party. We are 
given to understand that this is a final break 
from a world in which he does not belong; 
but we do not much care, since unfortunately 
we do not much care about Gus Taylor. 
Throughout the book we have been impressed 
by a certain paleness about this young man. 
We feel, indeed, that the author himself may 
have been trying to etch a rather pale, luster- 
less boy with a basic integrity which eventu- 
ally comes to the fore. But this is difficult to 
do and, when unsuccessful, such a character- 
ization may end in deadness. Most of Gus Tay- 
lor’s problems we feel are of his own devising; 
his moral character has been a bit shaky. His 
own feelings about his plight have seemed not 
very intense but rather groping and unsure. 
In simpler words, Mr. Phillips has not managed 
to build up in his readers much real sympathy 
for his protagonist. 

Perhaps what those of us who are today 
of Gus Taylor’s generation are questioning in 
these harmless enough characters is the rather 
sodden romantic disillusion with which Mr. 
Phillips has endowed them. They are living, 
he tells us, in the traditions of their parents 
during the Jazz Age, but these traditions no 
longer exist, and when they discover this, they 
are disillusioned. This is a theme which has 
been historically popular with critics, ever 
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since This Side of Paradise. It has been the sub- 
ject of a few beautiful novels, like The Sun 
Also Rises. The very phrase, “a lost genera- 
tion,” casually uttered by Gertrude Stein, has 
been cuddled and hugged by critics for twenty- 
five years. It always was a dangerous phrase. 
Now it is out of date, at least so far as the 
American generation now in its twenties is 
concerned; not so, apparently, for the older 
critics who continue to look with pity and 
pseudo-understanding at this generation, see- 
ing in it the image of the people Fitzgerald 
wrote about. Well, our generation does read 
Fitzgerald now: for the ability he had to bring 
characters to life, sometimes; for the sweep 
and beauty of the last fifty or sixty pages of 
Gatsby; for the humor or the sadness of some 
of his stories which have to do with enduring 
truths of human existence. We also read him 
as a curiosity; the soft romanticism that in- 
truded on his good work annoys us. 

When we find this same soft romanticism in 
the work of one of our contemporaries, we 
separate it very sharply from the tragic sense 
which is a necessary part of the writer’s na- 
ture; we do not consider it tragic, but rather 
beerily sentimental. Our generation is much 
more hard-bitten than were the young men of 
1925 whom Fitzgerald wrote about. World 
War II wasn’t a very romantic war, this peace 
isn’t a very romantic peace, and we simply 
don’t see a great deal to be sentimental about. 

We know very well that money doesn’t 
flood from one generation to another, as it 
once did, and we do not consider that having 
led the football team at Harvard or having 
been tapped for Bones at Yale means a great 
deal so far as making a living goes. And we 
are very grim about making a living, those of 
us who wear the white collar, for we have 
much more competition now. Education is all 
over the place. We have no paramount rights 
and we know it. So we struggle along, doing 
our best, swinging to the right politically, 
ignoring, as best we can, the tension that sur- 
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rounds the era. We work hard and we know 
the difference between tragedy and juvenile 
self-pity. 

So, when the critics say that the writer of 
The Second Happiest Day is a new Fitzgerald, 
we think they may be right. But when they 
say that a “new Fitzgerald” has the right to 
make of us what the old Fitzgerald did of his 
generation, we can only assume that the critics 


themselves are older and a touch out of date. 
Warren Leslie 


ESSENCE OF WILLA CATHER 

Willa Cather: A Critical Biography 
BY E. K. BROWN, COMPLETED BY LEON EDEL 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York 


$4.00 
Willa Cather Living: A Personal : 


Record 
BY EDITH LEWIS 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York $3.00 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FORMULA of the modern 
novel is a crowded plot abounding in violence, 
spiced in deference to Hollywood with bed- 
room intimacies, and sprinkled with sundry 
observations on the social order—a plot with a 
climax reached either in a melodramatic re- 
generation or in an equally melodramatic act 
of futility. Character and story, structure and 
tone are handled “in the manner of the more 
lively foreign correspondent or the court re- 
porter. Against such a degradation of the art 
of fiction Miss Cather’s craftsmanship stands 
out with an alien definiteness and firmness of 
beauty. Her vision is of essence.” Life as she 
sees it may be hard, but it is glorious too. In 
her work is expressed the titneless victory of 
the spirit, elegiac though the mood may be. It 
is reverie of a highly personal kind, a wistful 
“remembrance of things past,” couched in 
prose that is almost classical in form. It is 
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art that gives the effect of having been worth 
a lifetime’s effort and devotion. 

Miss Cather’s novels are, fortunately, still 
in print, some published by Knopf and others 
by Houghton Mifflin. But there has not until 
now been a competent critical biography. Mil- 
dred Bennett recently supplied, with pictures, 
the details of the Nebraska period, and David 
Daiches has a hasty introduction to the works. 
The late E. K. Brown had the benefit of the 
notes of Edith Lewis, Miss Cather’s compan- 
ion for forty years, and has felicitously used 
them, along with his searching examination 
of Miss Cather’s works, to produce an excel- 
lent biography as it is illuminated by her art. 
The intimate memoir by Miss Lewis compan- 
ionably furnishes detailed anecdotes of Willa 
Cather’s warmth and her austerity. 

Diverse factors shaped Miss Cather’s art. 
The first of these was her removal as a girl 
from the homogeneous farming community 
of a Virginia valley to the wind-tormented 
prairie of south-central Nebraska. This trans- 
fer evoked an “imaginative and emotional re- 
sponse that was at the core of her fiction.” In 
addition there was the contrast between the 
mean aspect of the village, Red Cloud, and 
the creative life of the farmers, especially of 
the colorful immigrants. Willa, the tomboy 
who rode among them on horseback, liked 
nonconformists and dreamers. As she matured 
artistically she took the advice of Sarah Orne 
Jewett, overcame her Jamesian style of writ- 
ing, and treated the simple rural life she knew 
objectively and appreciatively. This society, 
she came to feel, however, lacked 4 real past — 
or the consciousness of one — and she turned 
to the Southwest, where she found traciitions 
complex, highly colored, yet austere. This re- 
gion became her principal emotional expe- 
rience. Music was also for her a lifelong 
passion. 

During World War I the death of a favor- 
ite relative, combined with a cult of France, 
stimulated the creation of the underrated 
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novel, One of Ours. “The aftermath of the 
war depressed her as nothing had done before.” 
As materialism hampered the life of the spirit 
the world broke for her in two. “The new 
god was the short cut, dependent on the 
machine.” A Lost Lady, The Professor's House, 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop each 
in its way reflected her grief at the decline of 
so many of the values she cherished. The age 
of the achieving pioneers was over, and the 
age of routine had set in. The final note sus- 
taining the faith was sounded in Shadows on 
the Rock. For the New Deal she had scant 
sympathy, feeling that “civil servants were 
the culls who took a mean pleasure in thwart- 
ing those who had energy, daring, originality.” 
As for the young, they had no beautiful past 
to regret. 

One other contribution to the art of fiction 
should be stressed. Sensing that most novels 
were overplotted, Miss Cather deliberately 
tossed out most of the furnishings, concen- 
trated on a character or two, and with this 
vignette and that evoked mood and atmo- 
sphere. A favorite device was to tell her story 
as it appeared to a young person; but there is 
no set pattern, and therefore she is not passé. 
No one has better described American life on 
the prairie frontier, its states of mind and its 
feelings, than she. 


Ernest E. Leisy 


INDUSTRIOUS DRAMATIST 
The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre 


BY JOHN WILSON BOWYER 
Duke University Press, Durham $4.50 


PROBABLY the cynical reader lays himself open 
to the charge of misogyny when he dares to 
wonder what the “incomparable” Orinda, the 
“divine” Astraea, and the “celebrated” Mrs. 
Centlivre did to deserve those epithets. Pro- 
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fessor Bowyer’s study of the last-named liter- 
ary lady answers the question for her, at least: 
Susanna Centlivre, a writer of rather mediocre 
comedies, farces, letters, and occasional poems, 
deserves celebration for her industry, if not 
much more. Her most recent celebrant de- 
serves commendation for his industry too. Into 
some 250 close-packed pages he has poured a 
tremendous accumulation of facts — biog- 
raphical, theatrical, and bibliographical — 
pertinent to his subject. 

Susanna, an attractive little gamin, is an 
interesting representative of early eighteenth- 
century feminism. She ran away from home at 
an early age, probably had a romantic affair 
with a Cambridge student when she was fif- 
teen, became a strolling player, married twice, 
became a successful writer, and produced at 
least two plays which “continued to be acted 
after the theatre managers had forgotten 
most of her contemporaries.” Certainly she is 
worth a full-length study. But Professor Bow- 
yer has preferred to give only the bare facts 
about her career, without much interpretation 
or comment, and has devoted the bulk of his 
work to examinations of her plays. 

In these he has been truly exhaustive. For 
each play he has a plot synopsis, a detailed 
examination of sources and influences (some- 
times with plot synopses of sources), and a 
complete stage history — dates of revivals, 
lists of actors, contemporary reviews, etc. (In 
his concern for completeness he has even 
weighed carefully the jejune arguments of 
several “ambitious young German scholars.”’) 
In addition he has gone patiently and thor- 
oughly into a number of literary and personal 
controversies, and cleared off some underbrush 
of tangled ascriptions. For example, he has 
pretty well settled the authorship of The 
Female Tatler. His work shows the results of 
years of painstaking research and is certainly 
a useful contribution to the history of eigh- 
teenth-century drama. 

Unfortunately, perhaps because the writer 
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chose to be comprehensive rather than eclectic, 
or perhaps because he adhered too rigidly to 
a chronological structure, his study tends to 
resemble a series of essays prepared for a com- 
plete edition of Mrs. Centlivre’s plays. When 
a scholar compresses into a short book all the 
facts which are, or seem to be, relevant to a 
total of nineteen plays, both he and his reader 
are likely to lose sight of the author of those 
plays, and critical values are pressed thin by 
the heavy mass of piled-up details. For exam- 
ple, after working carefully through thirteen 
tight pages on the stage history of The Busy 
Body, the reader finds himself nodding a bit 
and wondering what it all adds up to. The net 
result is a feeling of disappointment and a mild 
wish that Professor Bowyer had chosen to 
organize his valuable material more effectively. 


John Harold Wilson 


MAN AND SOCIETY 
The Quest for Community 


BY ROBERT A, NISBET 
Oxford University Press, New York $5.00 


ONE OF THE KEY FIGURES of our age is the 
“anxious man” — lonely, insecure, uprooted, 
without status or membership, living with 
quiet desperation in an increasingly imper- 
sonal social order, overwhelmed by gigantic 
forces he does not understand, seeking but 
not finding revelations of meaning and moral 
certitude in some kind of community with his 
fellow-man. Kafka’s Joseph K., enmeshed in 
the tortuous and perplexing technicalities of 
an apparently meaningless Trial, struggling 
in vain to gain admission to the Castle of 
moral and intellectual redemption, is perhaps 
the archetype of the spiritually isolated free 
individual of modern times. The other key 
figure — “totalitarian man” — has ended his 
quest, eliminated his doubts, divested him- 
self of anxiety; dissolving his individuality 
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in the protective embrace of der Fuebrer, the 
Vozhd, the Will of the Collective, or the 
Infallible Party, he has found in his escape 
from freedom the emotional release, intellect- 
ual and moral certainty, joy of discipline, and 
sense of comradeship which forever elude 
“anxious man.” The clean-scrubbed, fatuously 
smiling, completely adjusted, perpetually 
demonstrating individual in illustrations for 
the Soviet Information Bulletin is a typical 
specimen of modern man without anxiety. 
How is it that these two figures, almost com- 
pletely unimagined, indeed, almost wholly 
unimaginable by eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century rationalistic optimists, have come to 
dominate the twentieth-century scene? 

In attempting to answer this difficult and 
profoundly urgent question, Robert A. Nis- 
bet, professor of sociology and dean of the 
College of Letters and Science at the Univer- 
sity of California, has read widely and thought- 
fully in the records of literature, history, 
politics, psychiatry, theology, anthropology, 
and sociology. Students of the humanities who 
have been assuming somewhat loftily that 
contemporary American sociology is pre- 
occupied chiefly with piling up statistics to 
demonstrate what we already know, creating 
a technical vocabulary and then confusing 
terminology with insight, applying generaliza- 
tions about primitive society to our modern 
complex industrial scene—or with admirable 
but superficial and piecemeal social do-good- 
ing—would do well to examine The Quest for 
Community rather carefully. Like social 
scientist David Riesman (whose brilliant 
and imaginative The Lonely Crowd took 
American specialists in history and literature 
by surprise, if not by storm, three years ago), 
Professor Nisbet has been willing to ask Big 
Questions — not about the Samoans, the 
Apaches, or the Mundugumor, but about the 
nature and destiny of modern man and society 
as a whole. Like Riesman, he has cheerfully 
and courageously burst the bounds of narrow 
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academic specialization in pursuing his in- 
quiry; what is more, he has brought to his 
analysis a profound historical sense (“If we 
would diagnose our age,” he insists, “we had 
better do so historically, for history is the 
essence of human culture and thought”) that 
is, curiously enough, often lacking in special- 
ists in history. (Since the present, to many 
American historians, is apparently without 
interest, their inquiries into the past, recent 
and remote, become correspondingly point- 
less.) Beside Nisbet’s search for the roots of 
the predicament of modern man, poet-his- 
torian Peter Viereck’s similar search in his 
long chapter on “The European Catastrophe: 
Roots of Totalitarianism” in Shame and Glory 
of the Intellectuals seems shallow, disappoint- 
ing, and almost completely unrewarding. It 
is a measure of the high seriousness with 
which Professor Nisbet has approached his 
subject that it is simply impossible for a 
reviewer (at any rate, this reviewer) to per- 
form his assigned task of summarizing and 
evaluating the thesis of a new work in a few 
paragraphs without failing to convey the 
breadth of thought and richness of detail that 
characterize The Quest for Community 
throughout. Omitting all the qualifications 
and passing over the closely argued reason- 
ing by which the book proceeds, we may, 
somewhat inadequately, reduce Professor Nis- 
bet’s main points to the following: 

1. The values, incentives, and creative 
aspirations of Western man have derived 
essentially from the primary areas of associa- 
tion and identification—family, church, local 
community — which have stood intermediate 
between the individual and the State. 

2. These primary associative realms have in 
the past generated meaningful values and 
incentives because they have had functional 
relevance to the individual’s life and to the 
society and economy at large. 

3. The history of Western Europe from the 
medieval period onward has been the story 
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of the gradual atrophy of the functions of 
these primary social groups and with it the 
steady decline in the meaningfulness and 
relevance of the values, incentives, and crea- 
tive energies which they have engendered in 
the individual. Modern man is thus confused, 
doubting, insecure, lonely, anxious. At best, 
he reasserts his individuality in some kind of 
existential anarchism; at worst, he seeks re- 
demption in the absolute communal State 
or in the spiritual intoxication of mass war. 

4. Accompanying the decline of social 
groups mediating between the individual and 
his larger society has been the relentless rise 
and finally exaltation of the monistic political 
State. Bodin, Hobbes, and Rousseau pointed 
the way. The French Revolution and the 
“fateful Napoleonic idea” gave the unitary 
State a mighty boost. By abstracting the in- 
dividual from his primary social allegiances, 
nineteenth-century rationalists — Bentham- 
ites, classical economists, and Marxian social- 
ists alike — further enhanced the power of 
the State. In twentieth-century totalitarian- 
ism, the movement has reached its logical con- 
clusion: “the absolute substitution of the 
State for all the diversified associations of 
which society is normally composed.” Where 
the masses — “insecure, basically lonely, and 
ground down, either through decree or his- 
torical circumstance, into mere particles of 
social dust” — already exist in considerable 
number, half the work of totalitarian leaders 
has been done for them. “What remains but 
to complete, where necessary, the work of his- 
tory, and to grind down into atomic particles 
all remaining evidences of association and 
social authority? What remains, then, but to 
rescue the masses from their loneliness, their 
hopelessness and despair, by leading them into 
the Promised Land of the absolute, redemptive 
State?” 

The solution, obviously, for liberal democ- 
racy lies in pluralism, localism, and voluntary 
association. Freedom, Nisbet insists, thrives in 
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“cultural diversity, in local and regional dif- 
ferentiation, in associative pluralism, and, 
above all, in the diversification of power.” It 
is the continued existence of the manifold 
intermediate powers in society — religious, 
economic, professional, local, recreational, aca- 
demic — that “constitutes, above anything 
else, the greatest single barrier to the conver- 
sion of democracy from its liberal form to its 
totalitarian form.” The norm for liberal 
democrats, Nisbet concludes, is the inherently 
pluralistic State, the kind of State that 


seeks, without sacrificing its legitimate sover- 
eignty grounded in the will of the people, to 
maintain a pluralism of functions and loyalties 
in the lives of its people. It is a State that 
knows that the political absorption of the 
institutional functions of an association, be it 
family, local community, or trade union, must 
soon be followed by the loss or weakening of 
psychological devotions to that association. It 
is a State that seeks to diversify and decen- 
tralize its own administrative operations [TVA 
is cited as a magnificent exampie of central 
planning combined with local and associative 
autonomies] and to relate these as closely as 
possible to the forms of spontaneous associa- 
tion which are the outgrowth of human needs 
and desires and which have relevance to the 
economic, educational, and religious ends of 
a culture. It seeks cultural diversity, not uni- 
formity. It does not make a fetish of either 
social order or personal adjustment, but it 
recognizes that the claims of freedom and 
cultural autonomy will never have recogni- 
tion until the great majority of individuals 
in society have a sense of cultural member- 
ship in the significant and meaningful rela- 
tionships of kinship, religion, occupation, pro- 
fession, and locality. It will not spurn the 
demands of human security but it will seek 
means by which such demands can be met 
through spontaneous association and creation 
rather than through bureaucratic rigidities of 
formal law and administration. 


One criticism of Professor Nisbet's analysis 
does need to be made. Having pointed out, 
quite correctly, the origin of the modern State 
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in war, and having called attention, early in 
the book, to the fateful “spiritual fascination” 
exerted by mass war in the present century, 
he forgets all about this problem when he 
comes to outline the necessary conditions for 
the survival of free democratic culture. It is 
a common enough failure. Henry Steele Com- 
mager managed to write 450 pleasant pages 
on the American mind since the 1880's with- 
out saying anything about it. John K. Gal- 
braith put forth an interesting new theory 
about contemporary American capitalism 
without saying anything about how wars, hot 
and cold, have affected the system. Such 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely. It 
is unfortunate that Professor Nisbet, one of 
the few academicians who has courage enough 
to face the issue, neglected to follow through 
in his final specifications. 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


RANCH WOMEN TODAY 
Hell on Horses and Women 


BY ALICE MARRIOTT 
‘University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $4.50 


in Hell om Horses and Women Alice Mar- 
riott has written a new sort of book on cattle 
ranching. Books on range life in pioneer days 
are abundant — they make up, for example, 
by far the longest section of J. Frank Dobie’s 
Guide to Life and Literature of the South- 
west, There are also a number of reminiscent 
works by ranch women that furnish informa- 
tion on the family’s side of pioneer ranching. 
But a book that reports on contemporary 
ranch life, not on one ranch but on many, 
and not from the viewpoint of a ranch wife 
but from that of a traveling and observing 
ethnologist, has its own distinctive place in 
the literature of the cow business. 

In preparation for the writing of Hell on 
Horses and Women Miss Marriott spent eigh- 
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teen months visiting as many as she could 
manage of the cattle-raising states, talking 
with ranch people and learning about their 
lives. Her list of those who helped her includes 
people of twenty-three states. Then in stories 
from thirteen of these states, containing epi- 
sodes of ranch life that she either saw happen 
or was told about by people she visited or 
learned of from letters, she has set down the 
various aspects of ranching that make it a dif- 
ferent sort of life from any other now being 
lived in America. In particular, the stories 
show the effect of this life on the women who 
live it. Miss Marriott emphasizes the fact that 
the author of the saying from which the book’s 
title is taken, “The cow business is a damn fine 
business for men and mules, but it’s hell on 
horses and women,” was a man. “Never once,” 
she says, “in the months and miles that went 
into research for this book did I hear a woman 
acknowledge the truth of the statement.” 
The stories chosen by Miss Marriott illus- 
trate problems and difficulties that might well 
make an eastern woman wonder why the truth 
of the statement was not obvious to every 
ranch wife. And yet many of the women on 
cattle ranches were originally easterners and 
city-dwellers, who went West as _ school- 
teachers and stayed as wives, or who met their 
rancher husbands in the East and followed 
them back to their homes with very little 
idea of what was in store for them. As Miss 
Marriott points out in explaining why the 
stories tell of success and not of failure and 
retreat, she talked only to women who by 
their continued presence in the ranch country 
gave evidence of having succeeded in adjust- 
ing themselves to this tremendous change. 
Some doubtless gave up and went home. Those 
wno stayed have been the adaptable ones, the 
ones possessing “that mixture of courage and 
humor at their own expense that Americans 
frequently designate as ‘guts.’” They have 
learned to cope with problems requiring end- 
less ingenuity; with the dangers of injury 
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and illness on an isolated ranch; with the 
worries of pregnancy in a blizzard winter; 
with a thousand incidents, small as well as 
large, that can bring tragedy or new knowl- 
edge or excitement or even amusement depend- 
ing on the spirit in which they are faced. 

Perhaps the most serious problem confront- 
ing the ranch woman is that of educating her 
children. All of the alternatives, as Miss Mar- 
riott states them and illustrates them, are to 
some degree unsatisfactory: 


To send the children away to school and miss 
sharing in their most interesting and forma- 
tive years; to take them to town and abandon 
the ranch and the family’s means of liveli- 
hood; for the mother to take the children 
away while the Father remains on the ranch 
and the family is — sometimes — perma- 
nently divided by unshared experiences; to 
bring the school to the children. 


Yet on a ranch too far away from a school 
for daily trips back and forth one of these 
must be chosen, with the losses to the family 
that it entails; and nowhere is the courage and 
good sense of ranch women more evident than 
in their response to this necessity. 

But the story of ranch life is by no means 
one of unrelieved hardship and difficulty. Miss 
Marriott tells — in a chapter which is a beau- 
tiful little study in human geography — of 
the building of a ranch home and the growth 
and change of its buildings and their sur- 
roundings to serve the needs of the growing 
family. She describes the excitement as well 
as the work of a woman’s part in a roundup. 
She draws a lively picture of an independent 
old woman, living alone on a mountain in 
Utah, to whom a twelve-ycar-old boy with a 
police record comes as the solution to a prob- 
lem. She tells, from the viewpoint cf one 
family preparing to attend them and making 
the necessary journey and experiencing the 
special quality such things have for people 
who live far from neighbors, about a church 
meeting in a Nebraska schoolhouse, an Okla- 
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homa rodeo, and an Old-Timers’ picnic in 
Wyoming. And she shows what a Montana 
Christmas can be like when the rancher father 
barely manages to get back from town in 
time, over icy roads, with the Montgomery 
Ward Christmas order. From all these and 
many other details emerges a picture of a life 
that has kept its flavor, not through any 
escapism or posing but from necessity, while 
the rest of American life has succumbed to 
urbanization and standardization. 

Through all the phases of ranch life as Miss 
Marriott describes it run the effects of one 
element which distinguishes it from modern 
urban life: the continued existence in the cow 
country of chivalry chivalry in the dic- 
tionary sense of “a mounted society, a world 
of horseback men.” The ranch world is still, 
says Miss Marriott, largely a man’s world, in 
which women play a much smaller part than 
in other American schemes of living. 

Concerning some aspects of this chivalry, 
one must be cautious about generalizing too 
broadly from the experience of the women 
with whom Miss Marriott talked. For exam- 
ple, I am assured by a Texas ranch wife that 
the extreme delicacy about discussing the inti- 
mate facts of bovine life in the presence of 
ladies that is attributed in “The Auction” to 
“men in the cow country” is by no means 
universal. The same caution should perhaps 
be observed in regard to other facts described, 
which must be taken as true for the people 
who made the statements, but not necessarily 
for all ranch people even of the area under 
discussion. A woman whose ranch is in the 
country where “The Ordeal” is laid tells me, 
for example, that whereas the husband in that 
story says, “Mighty few ranchers in this part 
of Texas know what their own beef tastes 
like unless they meet it by accident on some- 
body else’s table,” her own husband and 
neighboring ranchers make a practice of keep- 
ing a supply of beef which they themselves 
have fed for the purpose, in the freezer lockers 
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of the nearest town. As in all studies requiring 
dependence on informants, some allowance 
must be made for variation in the informants’ 
experience. 

Nevertheless, though ranchers and ranch 
wives who read Hell on Horses and Women 
may get into some heated arguments about 
factual details, the spirit of the book is one 
they will recognize as their own. Miss Mar- 
riott has succeeded in her avowed purpose, to 
leave for future historians “a skeleton of the 
life of one industry in four years of the mid- 
die twentieth century.” The delightful draw- 
ings by Margaret Lefranc will aid the reader 
from outside the cattle country in visualizing 
its landscapes and people. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


DOBIE’S NEW GUIDE 


Guide to Life and Literature 

Of the Southwest 

BY J. FRANK DOBIE 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$3.50 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS J. Frank 
Dobie’s Guide has been a valued source of in- 
formation for those who would study the life 
and letters of the Southwest. At first it cir- 
culated privately in mimeograph form, but in 
1942 it was formally published, and now it is 
reissued in considerably enlarged proportions. 
The thirty-five chapters cover virtually every 
important subject that has attracted the inter- 
est of southwesterners, from Buffaloes to Negro 
Folk Songs, from Indian Culture to Circuit 
Riders and Missionaries. Two topics appear for 
the first time: “Interpreters of the Land” and 
“Birds and Wild Flowers”; the list of titles in 
many sections has been doubled; and in the 
chapter on “Range Life: Cowboys, Cattle, 
Sheep”—Dobie’s chief love—the commentary 
on individual books has been much amplified. 
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The total effect of the new edition is one of 
solidity, richness, and ripe wisdom. Of equal 
importance, Dobie’s characteristic gusto con- 
tinues to stand out on every page. 

This is in no sense a bibliography, but rather 
Dobie’s selection from the vast literature that 
has accumulated in the past century and a 
half. He has seldom left out an important title, 
and his lists are ample enough to include items 
that stand for a type of mediocrity he wishes 
to warn his readers against. His comments are 
often pungent, whether he likes a book or not: 
he describes one volume as “governmentally 
factual”; of a pioneer woman’s reminiscences 
he says, “She was juicy and a bride, and all life 
was bright to her”; he characterizes A Journey 
Through Texas crisply: “Olmsted journeyed in 
order to see. He saw.” 

Though much of Dobie’s descriptive and 
critical comment remains as it was in 1942, 
subtle changes reflect an obvious shift in his 
philosophy of regionalism and of the relation 
of literature to life. In the past one could sense 
a tone of belligerency toward the culture of 
older civilizations, an attitude of deprecation 
directed at polite letters. To be fair to Dobie, 
it should be added that his largeness of spirit 
belies the occasional defensiveness that crept 
into his utterance. Now, however, he is more 
genuinely confident, and his critical position 
is at times almost Arnoldian in its perspective. 
We find him saying, for instance, “Nothing is 
too provincial for the regional writer, but he 
cannot be provincial-minded toward it. Being 
provincial-minded may make him a typical 
provincial; it will prevent him from being a 
representative or skilful interpreter.” And 
again, “I am sorry to see writings of the South- 
west substituted for noble and beautiful and 
wise literature to which all people everywhere 
are inheritors.” 

Yet he by no means belittles his corner of 
earth by insisting that it be viewed in some 
significant frame of reference. It is ultimately 
a service, not a deprecation, to say of most of 
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the books he has listed that they are not lit- 
erature but are merely the stuff of literature. 


With minor exceptions, they increasingly seem 
to me to explore only the exteriors of life. 
There is in them much good humor but scant 
wit.... The body’s thirst for water is a re- 
curring theme, but human thirst for love and 
just thinking is beyond consideration. . . . The 
banners of individualism are carried high, but 
the higher individualism that grows out of 
long looking for meanings in the human drama 
is negligible. 


There is maturity and wisdom in such an atti- 
tude, and if such critics were more numerous 
and as inclined as Dobie to record the growth 
of their perspective, we could be confident 
that regionalism had come of age at last. 
Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


ARISTOTLE AGAIN 


Critics and Criticism: Ancient and 
Modern 


EDITED BY R. S. CRANE 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago $6.00 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of Critics and Criti- 
cism, a work in progress since at least the 
mid-thirties, there arrives a substantial collec- 
tion of neo-Aristotelian criticism and thought. 

In the introduction, the contributors — 
Richard McKeon, Elder Olson, Norman Mac- 
lean, W. R. Keast, Bernard Weinberg, and 
the editor (and author of the introduction), 
R. S. Crane— come to agreement on basic 
needs of the humanities. These bear, in Mr. 
Crane’s opinion, on how to bring the humani- 
ties into a more influential role in the modern 
world, and on how to deflect the tendency 
“to lapse into contentment with simple and 
easy procedures and a narrow range of ques- 
tions and distinctions...” That the twenty 
essays following do not fulfil these projects 
is perhaps inevitable; but the failure seems 
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due no more to the staggering burden of the 
tasks than to the way the critics have gone 
about their duties. 

Thus, as the opening papers disclose, the 
scholars of the humanities content with 
“easy procedures” and “a narrow range of 
questions” are, after all, mainly the New 
Critics ——a group sharing with the neo- 
Aristotelians the uneasy privilege of an in- 
terest in formal criticism. And as these and 
the later essays suggest, the improvement of 
the role of the humanities depends not on an- 
swers from other important modern sources 
but on those supplied by humanities scholars 
themselves. One cannot disparage the richness 
of vision, the definiteness of position, and the 
brilliant dialectics that characterize the argu- 
ments of Critics and Criticism. Still, this is 
a book of many devotions, and by the end not 
the least one appears as the contributors’ 
singular determination to constitute them- 
selves a major critical force. 

The position of the neo-Aristotelians hinges 
apparently on three premises. One: poetry, as 
the activity of the imagination, includes all 
literary writing, and thus is larger in scope 
than the precinct of most concern to modern 
critics, the poem. Two: a work of art is an 
imitation of nature — a reproduction of “life” 
— whose end is not a summons to action or 
the creation of knowledge, but the pleasure 
aroused by contemplation of a beautiful 
“whole.” The “whole” describes, in turn, an 
organic interworking of parts which, by the 
ingenuity and seriousness of the imagination, 
renders to the reader an affecting, representa- 
tive result: a form. 

Three: forms, as the natural media for see- 
ing and distinguishing literary art, arrange 
themselves into two great estates —“ mimetic” 
works, such as 'yrics, tragedies, and comedies; 
and “didactic” works, such as homilies, epis- 
tles, epigrams, and even poems on the order 
of the Divine Comedy. Mimetic works are 
dramatic in tendency, and hence require a 
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“poetical” analysis, that is, an examination of 
plot, as in Aristotle’s Poetics, for the presence 
and excellence of signs, discoveries, peripeties, 
and symbols, of suspense and surprise, and 
of language, characterization, idea, action, 
spectacle, and emotional effect. Didactic works 
are doctrinaire in nature, persuasive in aim, 
and narrative in manner, and hence demand 
less an appraisal of evocative elements than 
a treatment of literal texts for thesis pursued, 
means adopted, and success achieved — vide 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

This description is no more than a memo 
on the organum developed in Critics and 
Criticism, It does not indicate the possibility 
of “mixed” forms that are crucibles, as some 
epics, of mimetic and didactic writing; it does 
not disclose the epochal expansion of these 
“Aristotelians” in examining modern genres, 
or the strong and central contribution of Mr. 
McKeon on critical modes in “The Philosophic 
Bases of Art and Criticism.” Perhaps it does 
suggest the resources at hand for Mr. Crane’s 
explanation of Tom Jones in terms of its plot 
requirements, and for Mr. Maclean’s special 
understanding that the execution of Lear’s 
madness affirms a knowledge not just of man 
but of artistic order —of “episode, scene, 
speech, and word.” 

No doubt this description accounts in part 
for the rigor of the assault upon critical 
assumptions of the New Critics. For, accord- 
ing to the urbanely caustic report of Mr. 
Crane, I. A. Richards’ psychological and bi- 
ological explanations of the reader’s response 
to a work of art are, alas, “translations” of 
aesthetic experience rather than analysis of 
it; and Cleanth Brooks’s expansion of poetic 
theory from a basic center of “irony” has only 
the hopeless, limited offer of success that 
comes with single, rather than plural, justi- 
fications. Further, William Empson’s general 
play of squeezing needless ambiguities into 
texts and Robert Penn Warren’s inaccurate 
and illogical construction of myth and symbol 
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in “The Ancient Mariner” illustrates to Mr. 
Olson, as does R. B. Heilman’s extraneous 
Christianization of Lear to Mr. Keast, the 
profane and fierce confusion of reading from 
the word im instead of from the form owt. 

Beneath most of these arguments rests the 
objective decision of Mr. McKeon that the use 
of qualities — of images, symbols, ambiguities, 
response, and the like— is but one of six 
bases of criticism, the “formalist” mode, 
which has inherent value for appraising parts 
of poems but restricted means for assizing 
their “whole.” The detachment of Mr. Mc- 
Keon seems an unusual felicity in the face of 
critiques which, in truth so rarely wrong, are 
so often intolerably right. 

It is then with fear of its dogmatics and 
admiration of its success that one acknowl- 
edges the neoclassical stand in Critics and 
Criticism, The neo-Aristotelians have their 
master’s love of the empirical and of the syste- 
matic. And despite the hesitancies of modern 
thought, they show no reluctance in accept- 
ing his protean allowance for the existence of 
first principles and final ends, of moral impera- 
tives and relative facts, of universals that 
illumine particular acts, and, not least, of sub- 
jective as well as objective knowledge. Cer- 
tainly, for the scrutiny of other systems and 
for the justification of their own, Critics and 
Criticism is the most provocative recent work 
in formal aesthetics, and one often has to go 
past Dewey, Croce, Pepper, DeWitt Parker, 
and back to Coleridge to find a similar depth 
and reach of literary perception. 

Meanwhile, the contributors have tossed 
their glove at the New Critics. Will the New 
Critics pick it up? Perhaps they must, be- 
cause formal criticism has become our leading 
critical motif and they our critical masters. 
The concussion should be splendid, and the 
result could be the beauty of American criti- 
cism flowered. Mr. Crane will probably agree 
that his struggle as well would benefit the 
humanities. Meade Harwell 
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Recently Published Sooke of Verse.. 


* WINDING STAIRWAY By Marvin D. Winsett 


A first book of verse by a fourth generation Texan who has contributed numerous 
articles to national publications. Attractively bound in gray cloth, 52 pages, size 
6x9 inches, printed on 80-pound antique book paper, modern design and layout. $2.00 


* HEARTBEATS By Joun A. Horsteap 


Second edition, revised and enlarged, by the author of “American Educators,” a 
biographical dictionary. Many prizes in the field of writing have been awarded the 
author. Red cloth binding, 170 pages, size 6x9 inches, printed on 70-pound laid 
paper. $2.00 
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BIG OAK POST-MORTEM 
The Lot of Her Neighbors 


BY BONNER MCMILLION 


Lippincott, Philadelphia $3.50 


AFTER Sironia, Texas, one might well feel that 
everything had been said about the people 
around Waco, once and for all. To prove 
(among other things) how snap such a verdict 
would be, Bonner McMillion of Marlin has 
come up with a first novel, The Lot of Her 
Neighbors. In important respects, his offering 
is worthy of serious notice. 

The story is a simple one. Wade Johannes 
returns to his farm one Christmas evening to 
discover his wife missing. Hours later, a neig!- 
bor finds her body in the well. The reader is 
drawn immediately, like all the characters, 
into speculation over the cause of her death. 
Long after that cause has actually ceased to 
matter, the reader is still wondering and still 
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aghast over the effects of the death upon the 
whole community. 

For it is Mr. McMillion’s purpose not to write 
a murder mystery at all, even though one feels 
throughout a sizable portion of the book that 
such is actually being attempted. Rather, it is 
the effect of Naomi Johannes’ death on her 
greedy, jealous, gossipy, evil-minded neighbors 
that Mr. McMillion wishes here to display. 

The death could easily have been suicide: 
Naomi lived a life blessed with few satisfac- 
tions. Her death could have been murder: 
everybody knew that she saved every penny 
she got her hands on and buried it somewhere 
on the place. As easily, she could simply have 
fallen into che well and drowned: the well- 
curb was rotten and offered no support to the 
clutching hands of someone toppling over it. 

Whatever the cause of her death, the finding 
of Naomi’s body in the well brings into sharp 
focus the lives of a whole community of real, 
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completely believable people. One senses that 
life was undoubtedly like this in the Big Oak 
country of Texas on December 25, 1922. Lives 
are laid bare here with a skill that readers have 
only recently begun to see in Texas authors. 
Mr. McMillion has obviously lived among the 
people of whom he writes. He knows their 
pride, their basic values, a great deal of their 
stifled hopes. These things he shows with ad- 
mirable objectivity. 

In fewer than three hundred pages Mr. Mc- 
Million takes us into the dark and bitter heart 
of a central Texas community. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, three hundred pages is length 
enough for any modern novel. It is a delight 
to find a new author who can write so fully 
of people with such welcome—and rare— 
economy. 


Joseph Leach 


POE’S REPUTATION 


Glorious Incense: The Fulfillment of 
Edgar Allan Poe 


BY HALDEEN BRADDY 
Scarecrow Press, Washington $4.50 


FOR SEVERAL SOLID REASONS, this new exami- 
nation of Edgar Allan Poe is welcome. Not 
the least of these is Professor Braddy’s ob- 
vious relish for his subject and his determina- 
tion that Poe the man, as well as the artist, 
shall receive the square deal he has long de- 
served at the hands of the American people. 

As its title suggests, the book examines the 
present world position of Edgar Allan Poe, 
now that he has been dead a little over a 
hundred years, Surprising as it may seem to 
some, Poe was passionately eager for fame. 
He wrote, “I love fame—I dote on it —I 
idolize it —I would drink to the dregs the 


glorious intoxication. I would have incense 
ascend in my honour from every hill and ham- 
let, from every town and city on this earth.” 

Mr. Braddy reports that this rather wistful 
dream has at last materialized, since Poe is 
now as highly revered in many foreign coun- 
tries as he is in his own. Each year, Mr. 
Braddy sees the name of Poe, perhaps Amer- 
ica’s most seriously misunderstood genius, ris- 
ing higher out of the mists of derogatory 
legend and rumor into the clear light of honest 
admiration and artistic celebrity. As a record 
of the means through which this belated ap- 
praisal has come about, the volume is uniquely 
valuable. 

The book is divided into four major sec- 
tions: “Aim and Attainment,” “Theorist and 
Technician,” “Renown and Recognition,” and 
“Fable and Fact.” The material is so arranged 
that it is as easily got at as if this were a 
handbook for the study of Poe. Indeed, many 
students will find here the exact bibliographi- 
cal guide to Poe that they have been need- 
ing. Mr. Braddy has digested the whole field 
of Poe scholarship. He is painstaking in his 
analysis of it, and he performs an admirable 
service in presenting here its essence. 

Glorious Incense establishes the fact that 
Poe was a dreamer, a temperamental genius, a 
waster of some of the force of his talent, but 
he was not an habitual drunkard, nor was he 
a dope addict. No alcoholic could have accom- 
plished such gigantic intellectual and artistic 
feats. Time and again, Mr. Braddy demon- 
strates Poe’s accomplishments. One can only 
agree with this author that Poe’s rightful repu- 
tation has too long been clouded by the false- 
hoods first circulated in Griswold’s volume 
(1850), and that for two reasons his stature 
needs to be redefined: Poe the artist is one of 
the world’s major geniuses, Poe the man had 
much to be admired and pitied, and praised. 

Joseph Leach 
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looking Ferris Plaza . . . offers 
you the comfort and pleasure of 
a smartly decorated interior . . . 
spacious rooms . . . and efficient 
service. Its central location places 
you near train and highway 
connections . . . and all city-wide 
transportation. When visiting 
Dallas . . . be sure to stay at the 
JEFFERSON. 
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1S TO FRENCH EXPLORATION OF MID-AMERICA 
WHAT FLORIDA OF THE INCA IS TO SPANISH EXPLORATION 


Translated and edited by 


Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams 


A. wonprep Years before the Louisiana 
Purchase, three countries struggled to 
win the rich, wild territory extending 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. France, England and Spain vied 
for its prize of millions of acres abound- 
ing in unknown treasures. André Péni- 
caut, ship’s carpenter, was among the 
French invaders. He went on the first over- 
land trip across Texas to the Rio Grande 
to open trade with the Spanish, and was 
on many other historic expeditions, all 
fully recorded in his 22-year record, now 
available for the first time in complete 
and authentic translation. 


$400 
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Coming in June 


THE GROWTH 
OF SOUTHERN 
NATIONALISM 
1848-1861 
By Avery O. Craven 


VOL. Vi: 
A HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 


This book explains the cause of the 
Civil War as a breakdown of the 
democratic process of government. 
The quarrel developed largely 
around slavery. The reduction of 
the struggle to the simple terms of 
Northern ‘‘right'’ and Southern 
“rights’’ placed issues beyond the 


Published jointly with the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern 
History of the University 
of Texas 


abilities of the democratic process 
and rendered the great masses in 
P| both sections helpless before the 
drift into war. 


